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T is true, they look somewhat like blackberries; although no Cali- 

| fornian would mistake them for anything but native, California 

Loganberries. But Easterners should be excused. There are so many 
things in California that are different . . . unlike anything in the East. 


To those familiar with dense, closely connected markets, it is difficult 
to picture the vast empire of California, comprised of only two market 
areas... the NORTHERN California Market, with San Francisco as 
its heart; the SOUTHERN California Market, with Los Angeles as its 


nucleus. 


It is hard to realize that these two cities are the centers of practically 
all distribution, yet account for /ess than half of the retail sales . . . that the 
average wholesale area is 35,000 square miles . . . that retail outlets do a 
much larger average business. 


These and other differences, which any Boone Man will gladly point 
out, show California as a market place unlike any other. 


XAMINER 


BASIC PAPER 
of the SOUTHERN 
California Market 


America's vegetable and fruit garden; its foremost oil supply; the center of the 
highly paid motion picture industry; a vortex of industrial activity. 


Within the five cities and 154 smaller communities that make up the marke! 


(with Los Angeles as its heart) live 890,000 families who buy from 44,000 retai 
dealers. 


Among these families the LOS ANGELES EXAMINER not only influences the 
City of Los Angeles, but is a BASIC influence for the ENTIRE AREA. 
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N keeping with its unfamiliar marketing methods, is the California type 
of merchandising pressure exerted by the two great, basic newspapers 
which influence the two California markets. .. . 


In the south, the LOS ANGELES EXAMINER; in the north, the 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER. Both have accounted for scores of 


recent outstanding sales successes. . . . 


From the San Francisco Examiner . . . 1,800 inquiries from a single 
announcement of a new food product; $13,000 in one day’s sale of high 
priced wearing apparel; 10,000 cases of a new and unknown beverage on 
its first day of sale. 


From the Los Angeles Examiner . . . a new low record of sales-cost 
for a medical product; one high priced automobile actually sold, per ad- 
vertisement; direct sales of a $5 product at 60 cents per sale . . . ‘as 
compared with $1.80, $2.21, $4.54 from other papers. 


These records of success are not unusual. They have been repeated 
... are now being repeated. For those who understand California, it is a 
present source of highly profitable sales.) The Boone Man will gladly 
furnish further proof. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMIN: 


BASIC PAPER 
= of the NORTHERN 
California Market 


An empire of timber, metals, agriculture and manufacturing, consisting of eight 
cities and 144 smaller communities with an annual purchasing-power of well over 
a Billion dollars. 

San Francisco, the industrial center of the Northern California Market, is 
responsible for distribution to the dealers who feed and clothe 725,000 families. 

In this rich market the SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER is an inseparable part 
of daily life; and, having by far the largest HOME DELIVERED circulation in 
the area, it is, therefore, essential as a BASE PAPER. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E, BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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® Today, Washington, D. C., is the center 
of the national stage. Here, motive 
power for the nation’s industries is being 
generated. 


@ The National Industrial Recovery Act, 
with its swiftness in adoption and ex. 
ecution, is being actively felt throughout 
the country. 


@ And Washington, D. C., the center of 
this gigantic business program, is enter- 
ing a new era of greater buying power— 
one of major importance in your new 
merchandising set-up. 


@In planning your advertising schedule 
provide for space in The Washington | 
Times. 


@ It’s Washington’s fastest growing eve- 
ning newspaper— 


Net Paid Circulation 


106.953 
WASHINGTON TIMES 


Represented Nationally by 
THe Ropney E. Boone ORGANIZATION 
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@ That enormous hat with the big 
plume that astonished, then captivated 
Paris . . . the hat Parisian designers 
studied again and again in Mae West’s 
picture, ‘‘She Done Him Wrong’’, then 
reproduced for the style centers of the 
world... 


Who will wear the Lady Lou hat and 
Lady Lou dress styles first in Chicago? 


A certain group of Chicago women 
in every income level responds first to 
the introduction of new styles. They 
are the women who read the Chicago 
American. 


Consider the reasons: Chicago Amer- 
ican women are more style conscious. 
That’s because they belong to the 
younger group in Chicago for whom 
this newspaper is edited—‘‘those who 
are or who think under 40”’. 


Every department, every feature of 
the American caters to the tastes, to 
the life, to the modern ideas of active 
young families. 


At clubs, theaters, movies, parties, 
Chicago American women acquire new 
ideas in style and dress. Their active 


Mae West and ‘‘the big hat”’ 
she wore in ‘‘She Done Him 
Wrong’’. She has just 
made a new picture for 
Paramount,‘‘I’m No Angel’. 
life makes more clothes necessary. 
Dresses for business, afternoon frocks, 


evening gowns, sports outfits. 


Chicago American women make up 
the largest buying group reached by 
any evening newspaper: Well over 
400,000 families that will spend at least 
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$500,000,000 for merchandise during 
the next twelve months. 


To sell Chicago’s women the tre- 
mendous market of the American 
must be won. Forceful, consistent use 
of the American will accomplish that. 
There are no short cuts. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


wl A MIGHTY MARKET FOR MERCHANDISE 


National Representatives: Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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Section I. 


Increasing Profits through Better 
Types of Marketing Strategy 


Getting distribution for secondary items in the line; 
pulling small accounts out of the red; selective selling 


plans; uncovering new uses for products and materials 


Dealer Bonus Increases 
Ingram’s Outlets 20% 


DEALER bonus plan, inaugurated by Bristol-Myers 
Company, New York, in June, 1932, to employ the more 
complete distribution of its Ipana toothpaste as a means 
of increasing the distribution of its Ingram’s shaving 
cream, has proved so beneficial in increasing outlets and sales 
that it is now regarded as a “permanent” policy of the company. 

With about 97 per cent distribution for Ipana in various types 
of outlets and 70 per cent for Ingram’s before the program 
started, explained Earl A. Means, vice-president in charge of 
sales, the plan has been instrumental in raising Ingram’s cov- 
erage to about 87 per cent. 

To give the dealer bonus plan more prominence with the 
representatives, a bonus increase of 50 per cent was granted the 
salesmen, which has had the effect of materially increasing their 
total compensation. Coupon returns from dealers in August 
were three times those in October of last year, when the plan 
was first outlined in SM, and September returns have established 
another new record, with total cash distribution to dealers now 
exceeding $25,000. To give one an idea of the value of this 
dealer bonus plan, payments on certificates during the past six 
months have been four times greater than they were during the 
first six months that the payment was in operation. 

The plan provides for the packing of a certificate with each 
half-dozen packages of Ipana and of Ingram’s. Twenty-five Ipana 
certificates returned with five Ingram’s bring each cooperating 
retailer $1. Though larger quantities may be returned by dealers 
at one time, they must be on this five-to-one basis, which the 
company believes to be the normal sales ratio between the two. 

The work of the Bristol-Myers salesmen in persuading dealers 
to take advantage of the certificate offer has been instrumental 
in its success, Mr. Means added. ‘To stimulate greater interest 
on the salesmen’s part, we increased their bonus on these products 
50 per cent—from 80 cents to $1.20 a gross. Our salesmen 
work on both salary and commission, usually a bit more than 
50 per cent of their income being salary. Even so, they have 
welcomed the chance to earn a bit of extra money. 

“Through their efforts, use of the certificate plan by the dealers 
expanded right through that very dull first quarter—the ‘bank 
holiday’ quarter—of this year. Individual bonuses in that quar- 
ter ranged generally from $185 to $515. Some, of course, had 
‘penalties’ to pay the company as a result of failure to earn 
quotas, but these quotas were set fairly enough for all to profit 
by them. For example, one man who ‘lost’ $57 on paper 
actually made $83. Over the 16 months the deal has been in 
operation all our 45 salesmen have averaged more than their 
quotas on it. 

“Though most of the new dealers added to our list of cus- 
tomers under the deal have been the smaller concerns, we have 
found them pretty good customers. 

“It is difficult to estimate the effects of the deal in actual 
sales, but we believe it has been decidedly helpful to our busi- 
ness. In February we reduced the consumer price of Ingram’s 
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from 50 to 35 cents a tube. Our sales of this product since 
have risen 50 per cent. Doubtless the price reduction and the 
deal both have been responsible.” 


Cutting Costs through 
Controlled Agents 


N | ANY small concerns distribute their products through 
manufacturer's agents during their early period of 
growth, then employ exclusive salesmen as soon as 

they are able to do so. But LaChoy Food Products, 

Inc., Detroit, reversed this order, with a resulting savings in 

sales expense. 

During the period when they were winning initial distribution, 
LaChoy employed exclusive salesmen for several years, then re- 
placed them with manufacturers’ agents. The chief aim was 
to reduce sales costs, but it was also believed that the plan 
would result in more frequent contacts with customers, which 
has proved to be the case. 

LaChoy had twenty-nine salesmen covering the United States 
in 1928. As they sold through wholesalers, each salesman 
naturally had few calls to make in each city and had a large 
territory. Salesmen were employed on salary and expenses, with 
the latter running very high due to much traveling. 

Late in 1928 LaChoy began replacing salesmen with agents 
in the least profitable territories. This was done gradually over 
a period of years up to and including the first half of 1933, 
until their exclusive salesmen were reduced from 29 to 6. 

French Jenkins, advertising manager, stressed the point that 
they waited until they were well established and hence were 
in a position to secure the best agents on favorable terms, and 
that the change was made only when they obtained exactly the 
representation they desired in each territory. 

LaChoy exercises close control over agents, requiring call 
reports and other data just as they would from their own sales- 
men. Their contracts with agents can be dissolved within thirty 
to ninety days, and, if any agent doesn’t give satisfactory service, 
he is dropped just as a salesman would be dropped. 

The manufacturers’ agents who have taken over the territory 
formerly worked by twenty-three salesmen employ fifty-six sales- 
men. While these men do not devote their full time to LaChoy, 
they are calling on LaChoy customers much more frequently than 
LaChoy salesmen ever did, and it is believed that this more 
frequent contact offsets the perhaps more intimate contact of 
exclusive salesmen. 

Agents, of course, operate on straight commission. 

“We consider the results quite satisfactory, particularly from 
the profit and expense standpoint,” Mr. Jenkins reports. 

“Naturally our volume has declined some during the depres 
sion, but it probably would have declined fully as much, if not 
more, had we attempted to maintain our own organization. Now 
we pay only for results and we have no heavy expense accounts.” 

As to the degree of savings achieved, Mr. Jenkins said, ‘make 
it 3 per cent, but that’s conservative.” 


DURING AUGUST, 1933, 
The Pittsburgh Press published 


Ince 
the 


baste oF all advertising appearin: n the heen 
Pittsburgh newspapers. @ During the same 
month last year, The Press sublished 44.8% 


of the total advertising volume. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOLLOW: 


ge Total Advertising 
th 
August August 

its 1932 1933 
et THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 44.8% 48.3% 

Other Ev’g. & Sunday Paper 36.9% 36.7% 
at 
os Morning Paper 18.3% 15.0% 
id 
e 

THE FLAMES OF INDUSTRY 

1] ARE BECOMING BRIGHTER IN —Authority, Media Records, exclusive of non-competitive linage in all 
" THE SKIES ABOVE PITTSBURGH papers, and advertising sold on group basis in both Sunday papers. 
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Expanding Markets By 
Uncovering New Uses 


BY R. S McFADDEN 


HE most important turning point in the lives of scores 

| of our leading American corporations has centered on the 

discovery of some important new use for the product. 

Too many of these new uses for products and materials 

are discovered by persons outside the parent company, thus 

proving the marked extent to which we lose perspective on our 

own businesses. The real trouble is, in many cases, not that we 

lack imagination, but that we have grown up fettered by all the 

traditions of the hardware business, or the wall board business, 
or the cement business, 

This section of this issue of SALES MANAGEMENT is therefore 
devoted to a summary of cases where new markets are being 
discovered and are being developed to produce new volumes of 
sales, or perhaps to replace sales which have been lost some 
way or another during the past four years. The hope is that 
these instances of reaching over the traditional boundary lines of 
product-application to discover new markets will at least help 
to generate an attitude of inquiry on the part of other concerns, 
with regard to similar extensions of their own markets. 

Of course it took the imagination of a genius to evolve 
Cellophane out of wood pulp and cotton linters. But once 
Cellophane was perfected, it took only the imagination and energy 
of average men to develop its wide range of uses. If the patents 
for Cellophane had happened to be in the hands of nine out 
of ten manufacturers, its use would probably have stopped with 
packaging—and the millions of dollars realized through its em- 
ployment in wearing apparel, home furnishings, homecraft items, 
lamp shades, rugs and millinery, would have been lost to its 
owners. The latest application of Cellophane is its use as 
food and silverware envelopes. Anything that will cut down 
the percentage of grief and irritation resulting from tarnished 
silverware deserves success in sales. 


The Kitty Hawks of Designing 


As silverware is susceptible to the disease of tarnishing—so 
are ships’ hulls bound to get an attack of barnacles sooner or 
later—which reminds us that the latest use of stainless steel is 
for hulls and keels. It seems that there’s something about 
stainless steel that barnacles just can’t cotton to, and if you 
think this newly Jeveloped use of a material is too far-fetched 
to excite the imuination of the average practical manufacturer, 
we might say that this idea generated another one for stainless 
steel. If it’s good for hulls, why isn’t it good for all metal 
equipment on ships subjected to the corrosive influences of salt 
air and spray? You just get to thinking in terms of new uses, 
and what at first might appear to be extreme or absurd after 
a while proves to be perfectly sane, or develops into something 
that’s a sure-fire hit. 

For instance, several years ago Saks Fifth Avenue, New York, 
caused hundreds of eyebrows to be raised, and created a wave 
of doubtful interest, by the use of window backgrounds of 
cork, copper, steel sheeting and stripping. Now smart shops 
all over the country are imitating Saks, and not only are these 
materials being used widely for commercial display purposes, 
but cork is being used for women’s handbags and jewelry, and 
modern furniture and accessories are employing all of these 
materials extensively. Witness the “Design for Living’’ house 
at the Chicago World's Fair. Thousands of consumers who 
several years ago denounced “modern” as crazy and freakish 
are strolling through this model of a modern house and ad- 
mitting that “there might be something in this modern stuff. 
This looks pretty nifty.” Wait until the depression rolls off 
us, and the next wave of building construction rolls in. Tradi- 
tional materials are going to have new competition to meet. 
Americans have become a little unsold on the value of tradition 
merely for its own sake. We're beginning to think a little more 
independently, and when we build a new house five or ten years 
from now we're not going to rely quite as much upon precedent 
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as we once did. For one thing, we'll have the authoritatiy. 
backing of the World’s Fair and the best home and women; 
magazines to point to should our more timid neighh: 
—but they won't. 

The Design for Living house displays several new uses of 
materials that promise their manufacturers new sources of revenye 
not long hence. One is a new wall covering called “Merime’ 
which was originally designed for covering roofs. It's a yer 
thin copper sheeting backed with canvas and applied like wall. 
paper. The theory of its use from the standpoint of design 
is that its warm lustre produces an effective play of highlight 
and shadow; incidentally, it is a fireproofing material. | 
happened that in this instance it was a person outside of the 
manufacturing company who thought of this use. 

Of course it takes nerve to advance some entirely unthought-of 
use for your material. But usually there's everything to gain 
and relatively little to lose. For instance, the designer of this 
house had nerve to take a highly lacquered paper, heretofore 
used only for women’s belts, purses and shoe tips, and cove; 
the flush doors of the house with it. The material is called 
““Meritas,” and its use turned out highly decorative as well as 
practical, for finger marks can easily be wiped off. Colorful 
dress cottons were used for window curtains, and overdrapes 
and upholstery were made of dress woolens. Forstmann, manv- 
facturer of dress woolens, is intensively pushing the use of his 
dress woolens for these purposes. The housefurnishings market 
is a brand new and promising one for him. 


tS jeer 


Out of a Pharmacy, Shoes and Scenery 


But Forstmann’s crashing the housefurnishing department 
isn't as unusual as Johnson & Johnson combining forces with 
Bakelite, and entering the housefurnishings field by producing 2 
material called Revolite, which can be used for practically any. 
thing from stage settings to ladies’ evening slippers. In between 
these uses are some which promise more volume selling—cur- 
tains, wall coverings, shelf covers, screens, doilies, tablecloths, 
box linings, shower curtains. It’s good for shower curtains and 
slippers because it’s waterproof, and for bridge tables because 
alcohol and fruit juices won't stain it. That's why J. & J. 
and Bakelite are now generously represented in the best house- 
furnishings departments. 

Revolite happened this way: When, a year ago, Johnson & 
Johnson developed the Drybak Band Aid, a surgical dressing, 
they coated it with Bakelite Resinoid because it was waterproof 
and inconspicuous in color. Drybak went over big. 

While working with Drybak, it occurred to the research men 
in J. & J. that with a little more perfecting it would make 
an excellent flexible waterproof fabric, and before they got 
through with it they'd developed a complete range of colors and 
metallic finishes. 

It's no secret that there’s a constant struggle for supremacy 
both among the plastics companies themselves and between the 
plastics industry and the suppliers of other materials, such as 
hard rubber, glass, porcelain, clay and china. The situation 
is no different here than are the relations of other manufactureis 
with their direct competitors and competitive industries. 

Which is why things move so swiftly in these industries, 
particularly in plastics. Bakelite helps produce Revolite, and 
then Durez comes along and perfects a process by which fir 
plywood, the cheapest and most widely used of all veneered 
lumbers, may for the first time be used for outside applications 
such as sidings on buildings, homes, concrete forms, etc. The 
use of Durez resin glue, originally planned as a means of 
making decorative veneered panels waterproof, fungiproof and 
structurally stronger, plus Kraft paper and emulsified resin, pro- 
duces a wood surface which takes paint splendidly, resists sun 
and weather without checking or cracking, and can be used over 
and over again on concrete forms. 

So now both the plywood and the plastics people have a new 
market for their wares. 

We mentioned that hard rubber was one of the materials 
which the plastics industry keeps an eye on. Both molded and 
laminated plastics have been used for wall panels, and even 
extensive wall surfaces. U. S. Rubber, on the other hand, were 
making an excellent rubber floor covering, but the material was 
called floor covering, which had the psychological effect of shut: 
ting out of architect's minds the possibilities of the material 
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Donald Deskey, 145 West 57th 
Street, New York, is the first 
American born designer in the 
modern field. Although most 
widely known for his interiors 
and furnishings at the Radio 
City Music Hall, his designs 
for furniture, lighting fixtures, 
lamps, slot machines, hardware, 
rugs, and many other products 
have won universal approval. 


OUTMODED IS A TERM of much 
broader significance today than it was 
only a very few years ago. Even in the 
case of the most utilitarian of articles, 
beauty of form and color is more and 
more demanded by the buyers of all 
products — whether for domestic or 
industrial use. Attractive modern 
designs will outdistance competition 
whether the product is hardware, 
slot machines, lighting fixtures, or 
locomotives. 

In his work the gifted product de- 
signer has adapted new materials to 
his needs, and what is perhaps more 
important, has discovered and made 
use of the inherent beauty of others 
already well known — aluminum, 
chromium, cork, and the exception- 
ally versatile Bakelite Materials. These 
designers skillfully originate forms 
that lend themselves to economical 
machine reproduction. 


The leading product designers have 
found in Bakelite Materials, both 
molded and laminated, strength,adapt- 


nalid EDeskey says 


--- “Now as never before industry is seeking new 
and better designs... Modern design dictates new 


forms and new materials” 


Table top and shelf, smoker’s stand, and architectural dado are of Bakelite Laminated 
and were designed by Donald Deskey for Radio City Music Hall. 


ability, beauty of color and finish, and 
durability, and are making generous 
use of these materials. Whatever your 
product may be it is more than 
probable that modern redesigning for 
Bakelite Materials would prove both 


economical and profitable. Why not 
consult us and also send for illustrated 
booklets 26M “Bakelite Molded” and 
26L “Bakelite Laminated”. 


Don’t miss the Bakelite Exhibit when you 
visit the Century of Progress Exposition. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y..... 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Ontario, Canada 


BAKELITE 


@EGISTEREO «6 PAT. OFF. 


Toronto, 


nomericel sign tor infinity, or valimited quantity WW symbolizes the infinite 


“The registered trode morks shown edbove distinguish moteriols 
number of present ond future wses of Bakelite Corperotion’s producty? 


@ervtectured by Bobelite Corporation. Under the copite! “8” is the 
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for other applications—say, for wall surfaces. So the company 
renamed it U. S. Royalite Architectural Rubber, which in itself 
suggests a variety of uses and has actually had the effect of 
encouraging its use as a wall covering, wainscoting, interior 
trim, and for table and desk tops. 

We've talked about copper and rubber being used as wall 
coverings, and it’s being whispered about that tinfoil will soon 
make its bow in the guise of a wall covering. 

But using tinfoil as a wall covering is less outside the realm 
of the average man’s imagination than is a utilitarian use of 
the material now actually in operation. It’s been found to be 
a superlative insulating material, and is used in refrigerators, 
water-coolers and even in building construction, taking up less 
space than other types of insulation. Three sheets of it suspended 
between the walls of a building, with tiny air spaces between, 
will keep out almost 100 per cent of the heat! From cheese 
wraps to house insulation is a jump in material use. 

One less spectacular, but certainly a logical application, is 
that of using monel metal for kitchen utensils. The Washburn 
Utensil Company has just introduced a line of utensils made 
of monel to housewares buyers and has had very ready response 
though they haven't yet reached the consumer. 

Johns-Manville were surprised some time ago by receiving 
an order for a quite sizable amount of footage of their transite 
roofing. Macy used it to construct its “Art in Industry” exhibit. 
Another example of how a complete outsider will have ideas 
for uses of a product which never occur to those most closely 
concerned with manufacturing and selling it. 


A Plan for Eliminating Losses 
on Very Small Accounts 


(This plan was outlined in SALES MANAGEMENT several months ago, but 
so many executives have called for extra copies, which are now no longer 
gvailable, that we take this opportunity of summarizing the salient facts 
about a plan that has application to almost every type of business that 
sells through retailers.—THe Eptrors.) 


SALES research job, completed about eight months ago 
A by a large shoe manufacturing concern, has accomplished 

five major purposes: 

1. Revamping and making profitable mail accounts, taking 
1,300 unprofitable accounts “out of the red.” From the account- 
ing records, this class of business was charted, showing approxi- 
mately 1,300 accounts being carried at a loss. 

A frank statement was sent to each of these mail clients, telling 
them just where the manufacturer stood in handling their business. 
To solve the situation, it was suggested the merchant increase his 
orders or have the account placed on a retail basis with 10 per 
cent off retail prices. 

Results were extremely gratifying. A few dropped their ac- 
counts; some could not buy in larger quantities and these agreed 
to being placed on a retail-less-10-per cent-price basis; and the 
majority increased their orders to make their accounts profitable. 
An unexpected result was that many price-cutters were added to 
the retail list, making it impossible for them to undersell other 
retailers as had been their practice. This was pleasing to the 
manufacturer as it solved the “price” problem with many of these 
small dealers. 

2. Revamping and making profitable salesmen’s accounts: Again, 
from records of accounting, account groups from all territories 
were charted, disclosing the two most unprofitable classes of ac- 
counts as follows: 


Jo Expense 
Ace’t Class No. calls Net Sales to Sales 
Under $100. 254 $ 10,200 165.2 
$100 - $500. 888 135,351 37.8 


Here it must be noted that expense figures include all sales 
expenses—sales department costs including all executive salaries, 
advertising and publicity, promotions, etc. No administrative ac- 
counts are kept, these costs being allocated to manufacturing ot 
selling costs. 

Of these unprofitables, each was considered individually. Some 
were known to be in a position to buy more merchandise, which 
placed them on record for further development and study. Some 
were located on a direct route traveled by a salesman in going 
from one profitable account to another. Because these contacts 
could be made with very little extra time and practically no added 
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expense, the manufacturer continues to serve these customers, 

This left 300 unprofitable accounts, all in poor location: and jp, 
no position to increase orders. These were placed on the mg 
order list after the sales manager had personally talked with evey, 
salesman about every account. 

3. Fixing basis for volume discounts: Gross profit from the 
various account groups was determined, as was the amount of sale; 
A series of volume discount steps were set up which wer 
roughly, one-half the difference between the percentages of selling 
costs and gross profits. Steps were changed to make regular 
smooth gradations between 2 and 5 per cent. 

4. Pointing out profitable class of accounts for emphasis: 
Account groups were charted as follows to determine which group 
was the most profitabie: 


%o Exp. 

Account Group Sales to Sales 
I oes a ce tucmncn econ $ 626,727 91 
att, ee 838,270° 7.7 
25,000- 50,000 ............ eee ee ceeee 538,736 87 


Over $50,000 1,178,329 8.5 

Thus the group of accounts from $10,000 to $25,000 represents 
the most profitable, making it advisable to push this group and 
to push the group just beneath this with the possibility of adding 
to this group. It was brought out that 11 per cent of all accounts 
produce 74 per cent of the firm’s total business. 

5. Determining advertising expenditure: All advertising ex. 
pense, including newspaper, magazine, direct-mail and all promo. 
tional costs, is charged directly to each salesman’s expense account 
as a direct expense of his selling activities. National magazine 
advertising is broken down by means of circulation figures, and 
the proportionate coverage charged to each salesman. This break- 
down revealed some unusual facts. Advertising in one magazine 
supposed to be of national circulation was found to circulate very 
largely in New York City and other large metropolitan areas of 
a similar type. Advertising in this publication benefited the New 
York and large-city salesmen almost exclusively. 

It was found in some instances that it was difficult to reach 
consumers in small towns with national magazine advertising, and 
for this coverage local newspaper space was used. Many of these 
minor changes were brought about entirely from this research 
job, which made it necessary to account to each salesman for 
dollar value for the advertising expenditure charged against him. 


Expanding Sales Volume through 
More Accurate Facts about Markets 


An eastern candy manufacturer has been selling a_ nickel 
package for more than 70 years. This product proved to be 
one of the leaders in the line. In an attempt to work out 2 
new promotion scheme for this product the company searched 
about for premiums that might interest the children who bought 
the product. They decided that because there was such a large 
percentage of stamp collectors among children, they would offe: 
a set of postage stamps as a give-away and test the idea in one 
market before using it nationally. They did so. The campaign 
flopped. 

The management was willing to concede that postage stamps 
were not a good premium for children. They looked around fot 
another premium. The sales research department, however, was 
not interested in snap judgments. They decided to look into the 
matter. It is said that one of the members of the research staff 
nurtured a doubt for several weeks, debating whether he should 
express it to the management. Finally he made a little study 
to prove his doubt and discovered that 60 per cent of the buyers 
of the nickel product were not children at all, but men. The 
management could hardly believe that for 70 years they had 
been, so to speak, addressing the advertising to the wrong buying 
group. Of course, what probably had happened was that the 
male consumers of today had developed the habit of eating this 
five-cent candy item as children. 

Anyway, the company decided to continue its appeal to children, 
but supplement this with a drive toward the man market. To 
this end they developed a new style of package, smaller «nd 
more suited to the pockets of a man’s suit. 

Perhaps your own market has been similarly misjudged +d 
a great sales opportunity is thus being lost. 
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MORE SALES... where interest is 


keen... and purchasing power high 


D uring the first eight months of this 
year the New York Herald Tribune 
received more than 143,000 inquiries 
from women readers in response to 
food, beauty and fashion features. 

These thousands of women write, 
telephone or visit the Herald Tribune 
because they believe in the newspaper 
—they trust its features—they want 
to be guided by it in their buying and 


home-making. 


YORK: Main Office, 230 West 41st St—DETROIT: John B. 
1, Inc., New Center Bldg.—CHICAGO: John B. Woodward, 
N. Michigan Ave.—BOSTON: Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park 


« Bldg. —SAN FRANCISCO: John B. Woodward, Inc., Russ 


PARIS EDITION: The New York Herald, 21 Rue de Berri. 
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In this concentrated market, where 
retail store sales equal those of eighteen 
states, your chances of success are great 
—and greater still when you use a 
medium that enjoys the confidence of 
its readers and has a large circulation 
among able-to-buy families. 

Tell them your story at the break- 
fast table—through the medium 
that has their confidence and their 


interest. 


NEW YORK 


erald Tribune 
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Framing a Sales Plan 
to Interest Big Stores 


ECAUSE Holeproof Hosiery sells a plan of merchandising 
hosiery, rather than so many sizes, styles and colors of 


hose, it has been able to secure in the last three depres- 

sion years more preferred and selective dealer outlets 
for its women’s line than in any three other years of the com- 
pany’s 61 years in business, says Paul A. Sloan, eastern sales 
manager. 

Because the strength of Holeproof hosiery is its merchan- 
dising plan, it must secure only those department stores and 
specialty shops which are equipped to give the plan a complete 
backing. And because complete backing ties the store closely 
to Holeproof, the company, in turn, limits its distribution in each 
territory. 

The plan is the culmination of a seven-year development. 

The Holeproof hosiery merchandising program urges the 
retailer first to realize that the hosiery department is his contact 
for the whole store, because the woman customer visits that 
department six times as often as she does any other in the store. 
Second, that it is more profitable for a store to make repeat 
customers for branded and proved merchandise than to attract 
shoppers and bargain hunters with merchandise identified only 
by price. Third, the plan shows the retailer how to coordinate 
hosiery with his entire fashion ensemble, and, by tying up hosiery 
with all items of clothing and accessories, how to make each 
of these departments feed the hosiery department as well as 
one another. 

Seven years ago Holeproof was the first to feature color as 
the customer's main interest. At that time they began to urge 
retailers to feature hosiery as part of the ensemble and tell 
customers what color hose to wear with what ensemble. This 
worked satisfactorily and Holeproof as a result developed its 
color book, which today, in its twice yearly editions, is a verita- 
ble styling guide for not only hosiery but the whole ensemble. 


The Ensemble Puts Over Promotion 


This color book is very expensive and impressive. Though 
only 24 pages, its board covers, its heavy water-color stock, its 
water-color illustrations and its ensemble swatches, make it an 
item of display which many of the company’s large dealers are 
willing to show in prominent places in the hosiery, dress, acces- 
sory, shoe and glove departments. The book is boxed so that 
the box can serve as an easel for counter and showcase display. 

Around the ensemble shown in the color book, the retailer 
is urged to coordinate his fashion promotion. A typical example 
of how this works out is the June promotion of Holeproof by 
McCreery’s, in New York City. A window display coordinated 
piece goods, hosiery and accessories from the Holeproof color 
book. In this window the color book was opened to the appro- 
priate spread and thus its color swatches tied right into the 
material displayed. Coordinating with this window display were 
displays in four showcases of the hosiery department showing 
the same colors as were placed in the windows together with the 
accessories. Again the copies of the color book were promi- 
nently displayed. To feed customers over to the hosiery depart- 
ment, a showcase in the accessory department featured a copy of 
the color book and the tie-up of accessories to hosiery. All of 
these promotions were supported by a hosiery advertisement in 
the Sunday New York Times. 

Though such is the ideal promotion, not every Holeproof 
dealer is large enough to carry out the program as completely 
as McCreery's did. For these smaller outlets, less elaborate tie- 
ups and display material are available. 

The whole program is presented to the trade by means of a 
stand-up portfolio. This tells the story completely and insures 
the policy's being presented correctly to practically every prospect. 
It also keeps the salesman from selling sizes, colors, weaves and 
the like. In fact, the company has found its best salesmen are 
those who had had no hosiery experience whatsoever. Once 
the program is presented to the merchandising minds of a retailer's 
organization, the quality of the line goes without saying. Thus 
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the company takes it product out of competition from t! 
ning of the interview. 

The whole program involves the following support for th. 
selected department store outlet: 

First of all, Holeproof has developed a merchandi: 
laboratory. Twenty prominent stores help the company try oy 
new items and new merchandising methods. If they succee; 
in these stores, they are presented to the entire list of 


begin. 


NS test 


lealers 
Beyond this pre-testing, Holeproof carries on continuous promo. 
tion from its fashion merchandising counsel. This stylist wij) 


visit the dealer's store, help plan the promotion and he!p traip 
the retail clerks. 

In addition, each dealer receives a small series of swatches 
of the company’s line of colors. This is supplemented by style 
notes and suggestions for servicing certain types of customers 
mailed from time to time direct to the salespeople in the store 

Holeproof attempts to have its dealers plan their promotion 
rather carefully, according to a schedule made up by the Hole. 
proof salesmen and the customer. This schedule covers one 
season from week to week. It is quite complete. For instance 
the following are the topic headings, arranged across a wide sheet: 
promotion subject, week ending, merchandising activities, adver. 


tising, window display, hosiery department display, and apparel 
and accessories. 


System of Semi-Exclusive Displays 


The significance of these headings is explained by last March's 
spring campaign, when Holeproof suggested that its dealers pro. 
mote the economy of careful selection of styles and colors in 
Holeproof hosiery to complete the color wardrobe. Under the 
merchandising activities for such a promotion subject, the dealer 
was reminded to arrange for March displays in hosiery and 
related departments, to obtain color sales information and plans 
from the apparel and shoe departments, and to check color 
popularity as shown by sales and thus revise the model stock 
if necessary. 

To carry through these merchandising activities, the retailer 
agreed to run two newspaper advertisements, one on March 1 
and one on March 18. The title and type of these advertise. 
ments, as selected from the mats offered by Holeproof, are put 
right on the schedule. This is important, because Holeproof 
pays half of the newspaper advertising cost of its retail outlets. 
To be sure that the advertising is merchandised properly by the 
store, a full window display with accessories is arranged for 
a three-day showing. 

In the hosiery department this promotional effort must again 
be tied up with apparel and accessories; therefore, here a sep- 
arate hosiery style with related accessories is shown in each case, 
with the basic colors being the same in all showcases and varying 
only from case to case. Another arrangement is to show the 
same accessory items in each case, but graded in value according 
to the hosiery displayed. The same type of display is also 
arranged for the apparel and accessories department. 

Holeproof, in the case of displays, has developed special 
materials and artists. To the largest retailers in each territory 
there is available the work of three of the best display artists 
in the department store field. Thus, such a store can feature 
a Holeproof display in its window and realize that in its locality 
this special and elaborate display will be exclusive. 

Selecting its distributors as it does, giving them the most 
thorough sort of cooperation, Holeproof has been able in most 
markets to combat price-cutting. By having selective distribution, 
Holeproof maintains close relations with its distributors, each 
of whom is willing to favor the line because no competitors 
can step in and demoralize a promotion by means of price-cutting. 
In fact, Holeproof has no need to be arbitrary on prices because 
if the retailer cuts prices he only cuts his own throat. 

Perhaps the most interesting point about the Holeproof plan, 
from the standpoint of concerns in other lines who are trying 
to win department store cooperation, is the manner in which 
they have sought to develop their own sales policies from the 
point of view of the outlets they want to sell. Too many 
manufacturers make the mistake of attempting to sell their prod- 
uct alone, without making the most of the trend toward ensemble 
selling, which is so marked in many fields, and without remem- 
bering that the retailer is interested in selling as many related 

items as possible. 
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Reo’s new sales tool: (Below) The all-too-prevalent practice of specifying 

truck capacity by tonnage and principal body dimensions has been respon- 

sible, Reo transportation engineers say, for heavy operating losses. To 

enable Reo Speed Wagon salesmen, after surveying any specific hauling 

problem, to select the truck best suited to the job and to specify the proper 

gear ratios and tire sizes to insure satisfactory performance, this truck 
performance slide rule has been devised. 


Cenol’s best sample case: (Above) 
Because the modern drug store 
offers no available space, in most 
instances, for spreading out a line 
of samples, Cenol has found a way, 
through this type of sample case, 
to present the whole line in spite 
of space handicaps. “The best 
sample case we have had in twenty 
years,” Cenol executives say. See 
story page 360. 


Holeproof’s ensemble selling plan: (Left) 
Realizing that department stores are inter- 
ested in selling hats, shoes, gloves, and 
dozens of other wearing apparel items in 
addition to hosiery, Holeproof has worked 
out complete ensembles in portfolio form, 


with swatches, and has followed through by 
working with store executives to obtain dis- 
play not only in the hosiery department, 
but every other department that contributes 
to the woman’s ensemble. See story page 
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Lionel’s re-echoed sales story: (Above) 

To achieve complete integration of the 

a aoey pom manufacturer . jobber 

, et to dealer, Lionel Corporation has one 

iocor Wake Maieaiy Pakeone master, visual presentation and wo 

Peods thick every Mem ie the “junior” versions of the same story- the 

en Sete bo Tavs te chee fe juniors being for the use of jobbers ind 

the saleemen’s presentetion— dealers respectively. See story page ‘06°. 
hence this drawer-type sample 
case, where everything from 
tapioca to French dressing gets 

its just share of attention. 
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Section Il. 


Increasing Profits through Better 


Management of Salesmen 


Compensation plans; salesmen’s time studies; auto ex- 
penses; sales tools; selecting salesmen; salesmen’s reports; 


salesmanship; sales equipment; 


telephone sales plans 


A Stop-Loss Plan for 
Handling Auto Expenses 


BY R. E. RUNZHEIMER 
Hadden, Rabbe, Runzheimer & Swisher, 
Chicago 


facturer who had been paying salesmen for the use of 

their cars on company business at the rate of 5.5 cents 

a mile made a careful study of actual automobile travel 
costs in each salesman’s territory. This study showed a number 
of very surprising facts. 

First, he found that one salesman traveling a southeastern 
territory received approximately $1,800 during 1932 for auto 
travel on the 5.5-cent rate, against an actual cost in his territory 
for the mileage he gave the company of only about $900—an 
overpayment of $900 for being merely a chauffeur! 

Second, he found that another salesman received nearly $300 
less on the 5.5-cent rate basis than the actual cost in his territory 
of mileage traveled on company business. 

Third, he found that in the case of no salesman did the 
amount received during the year under the flat mileage rate 
come even approximately close to the actual cost of business 
mileage delivered in that territory. In most cases the amounts 
paid under the flat mileage rate were decidedly too high, while 
in a few cases they were much too low. 

Fourth, he found that the net overpayment to the sales force 
under the flat rate allowance during the year 1932 was nearly 
$5,000. 


ac this year the sales manager of a midwestern manu- 


Why Auto Costs Are Variable 


This case may be taken as a fairly typical example of the 
inaccuracy, unfairness and wasted selling expense which any flat 
rate allowance for salesmen-owned automobiles always entails. 

The unfairness and gross inaccuracy of any flat allowance— 
whether on a per mile, or per day, week, month, etc., basis— 
immediately becomes apparent when the most elementary kind 
of cost analysis is made. Briefly stated, there are three main 
kinds of variations affecting the actual costs of operating auto- 
mobiles of the various salesmen: 

1. Variations in makes and price classes of cars driven. Obviously 
the salesman cannot operate a Buick or Nash as economically 
as a Ford, Chevrolet or Plymouth. 

2. Variations in territorial conditions, such as insurance rates, 

license fees, delivered prices of cars, road conditions, terrain, 

ind gasoline prices. 

Variations in annual mileage driven. 

Co illustrate the extent to which territorial variations alone 

affect automobile travel costs, a study was recently made of 

the total cost of owning and operating a Chevrolet coach for a 

period of one year, at an annual mileage of 12,000, in six widely 
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separated cities. These six cities and cost comparisons are as 
follows: 


Total Annual Comparison Costs in 
Cost at 12,000 with Cents 
Miles Muncie, Ind. Per Mile 

Butte, Montana ........ $558 $140 higher 4.6 
POE: OE nic evee eons 556 a ™ 4.6 
MIE sro dn Fecneh ands 525 iw CS” 4.4 
Sen Francisco ......+.. 492 74~=~«”” 4.1 
0 eee 4 ” 3.8 
Muncie, lndiena Mccann sa gee 3.5 


It is therefore apparent from the study ‘that variations in 
territorial conditions alone cost the Butte, Montana, and New 
York City salesmen about $140 more per year for driving a 
Chevrolet coach 12,000 miles than the salesman in the Muncie, 
Indiana, territory. Obviously, therefore, no general predetermined 
flat rate can be other than unfair to both the company and the 
salesmen. 

A standard cost plan which overcomes the inaccuracies and 
fallacies of the flat rate allowance and is fair alike to both 
company and salesmen has been used very successfully for nearly 
two years by the Sisalkraft Company, Chicago. Practically the 
same plan is also being used by the Mantle Lamp Company of 
America, Chicago; the Battle Creek Food Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan; the Will & Baumer Candle Company, Syracuse, New 
York; the Florence Stove Company, Gardner, Massachusetts, and 
others, 


How Correct Costs Are Determined 


The plan used by these companies simply applies common- 
sense standard cost analysis to the automobile cost problem. It 
begins with an analysis of the eleven cost elements which enter 
into the total costs of owning and operating an automobile, 
and their classifications as either fixed, semi-variable or directly 
variable with mileage. Fixed costs are those which remain the 
same absolutely regardless of miles driven; semi-variable costs 
and those which vary somewhat with mileage but not necessarily 
directly so; directly variable costs are those which increase in 
direct proportion with miles driven. The classification of these 
eleven cost elements is usually as follows: 

A. Fixed 

. Fire and theft insurance 

. Public liability and property damage insurance 
. License fees—state and local 

. Personal property tax 

Home garage—where rented garage is used 
. Interest 

B. Semi- Variable 

7. Depreciation 

8. Maintenance and repairs 

9. Tires 
C. Directly Variable 

10. Gasoline 

11. Oil 

Standards for each of these eleven cost elements were then 
set for each individual salesman according to the make and 
class of car he drives and the conditions existing in his territory. 
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In Setting these standards properly, authoritatively compiled data 
on these cost elements under varying territorial conditions and 
for different makes of cars were used. With these data, it was 
a simple matter for one person to work out the correct standards 
for twenty to thirty cars in a day's time. 


With these standards properly determined, the usual practice 
is to pay the sum of the first nine cost elements—fixed plus 
semi-variable costs—on a monthly basis. Elements 10 and 11, 
gasoline and oil, are the only ones reimbursed for on a per-mile 
rate, which is based on the make of car driven and prevailing 
price of gasoline in each individual territory. For example, one 
salesman, driving a Ford Eight in Chicago territory a distance 
of 2,000 miles during May, received $38.10 as his “standby” 
allowance covering fixed and semi-variable costs, plus 1.1 cents 
per mile for gasoline and oil—a total of $60.10, which brought 


his total average cost per mile during May to slightly over 3 
cents. 


Reimbursement at the proper per-mile rate in each territory 
for gas and oil is made either weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly, 
depending on the traveling expense reimbursement policies of 
each company. When gas and oil prices in a territory change 
perceptibly this is easily and promptly reflected in an adjustment 
of the salesman’s per-mile allowance for these items. If tire 
prices change perceptibly, as they have in recent months, they 
likewise are reflected in the tire allowance, which is included in the 
monthly “standby” allowance. 


For example, there have been recent increases in both tire and 
gasoline prices, with the result that some sales managers have 
received requests from men on flat rate allowances for upward 
adjustments in these allowances. But no flat rate increase of 
less than a half-cent or a cent per mile will ordinarily satisfy 
the salesman, which means that if he travels 20,000 miles per 
year such an adjustment would cost the company an extra $100 
or $200 per year. Actually, however, a 15 per cent increase in 
tire prices and a 2-cent increase in gas prices adds only about 
$32 to the annual cost of operating a Ford Eight 20,000 miles. 
Under the standard cost plan the salesman receives this actual 
increase of $32 and the company saves $68 to $168, which the 


THESE TWO PLANS WILL HELP 


YOU SELL FOR MORE PROFIT 


The Standard Cost Plan for controlling salesmen's auto- 
mobile expense, described in the accompanying article, 
has been installed by us for many companies. It is abso- 
salesmen and has 


lutely equitable for both company an 
effected annual savings of many thousands of dollars. 


The Balanced Bonus Plan for compensating salesmen has 
been developed after several years of careful analysis to 
meet the seven basic requirements for a really diate 
compensation plan. Actual experience of client companies 
has proved this plan to be highly successful in increasing 
volume, reducing direct selling expense and securing the 


enthusiastic endorsement of salesmen. 


We will gladly send you information on either or both of these plans 
if you will write us on your company letterhead or simply fill out and 


return the coupon below, 


HADDEN, RABBE, RUNZHEIMER & SWISHER 


—Consultants in— 
Marketing, Production, Accounting 


221 N. LaSalle Street 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without obligation, information as checked below: 
1. Information on how | may secure the basic data needed to 


install the Standard Cost Plan [] 

2. Booklet describing the Balanced Bonus Plan [] 
Company 

Address 


Name pi Position 
No. of salesmen 


Our cars are: company owned [] 
salesmen owned [_] 


Chicago 
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WHY THE FLAT RATE PER MILE IS A FALLACY 


STANDARD COSTS IN THREE CITIES FOR THE SAME MAKE OF 
CAR FOR ANNUAL MILEAGES AS SHOWN 


ANNUAL 
357.8% 


ANNUAL 


DEFERRED 
546% 


Yy 


11.1% 


CURRENT 


19.2% 


6,000 30,000 


6,000 30000 6,000 
NEW YORK CITY 


30000 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


In this chart “annual” costs are identical with fixed costs, 
“deferred” costs with semi-variable, and “current” costs with 
variable costs. See explanation on this and preceding page, 


necessarily very arbitrary adjustment of the ordinary flat rate 
would involve. 

The companies now using the standard cost plan have reported 
annual savings of from $200 to over $400 per car per year 
over previously used flat rate allowances of from 4.5 to 5.5 
cents per mile. They also report that the plan is highly satis. 
factory to the men, who recognize its accuracy and fairness in 
reimbursing each man for the actual cost of business mileage 
without underpaying a few while greatly overpaying others. 

These savings in automobile reimbursements have been used 
by a number of companies to increase salesmen’s salaries and 
bonuses, with the result that both morale and sales volume were 
considerably improved. The president of one company found, 
after setting up a standard cost plan, that he had overpaid 
his salesmen over $10,000 for automobile travel during the pre- 
vious year. He promptly decided to pay this sum back to the 
men as bonuses for extra performance. During the first month 
thereafter sales increased over 30 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of the previous year. It was an ideal 
arrangement: the men still got the money and the company got 
the extra profits on greatly incteased volume. 


A “Big Offensive” Contest that Gets 
Salesmen to Double Up on Calls 


F your salesmen are not making enough calls, try this contest 
| plan used successfully by a paint products concern. The 

contest was built around the “Big Offensive” idea, with the 

sales force constituting an “Army,” in which every man 
started as a “Private” but gradually won promotions through 
“Corporal,” “Sergeant,” “Sergeant Major,” etc. 

Each salesman had to have 50 points credit in a week to 
advance to the next higher rank. These credits were awarded on 
the following basis: 10 points if the salesman sold his weekly 
quota of 25 special deals currently being offered to dealers; 2 
more credits for every additional deal sold dealers that week; 10 
credits for making the weekly quota of 50 calls (including dealer, 
chain store and jobber calls); 2 additional credits for every addi- 
tional call, provided dealer sales for the week were not less than 
$200. No call was to be counted for credit unless the salesman 
had an interview with the buyer, sales manager, or others in 
authority, or installed a window display. 

Demotions were made on this basis: if the salesman closed 
less than $200 worth of dealer business during a week, he was 
charged with 5 demerits; for every dealer call less than 50 
during the week, 4 demerits. Demerits were in each case deducted 
from ratings for the week under consideration but were not carried 
over to the following week. If demerits amounted to 50 or more 
for any given week, the salesman was dropped one degree in rank. 

To bring sales supervisors into the picture, these men started 
the drive with the rank of “Captain.” When all of any one 


The Blue Eag le flies... and descending lines 
turn up ... confidence comes back, and hope... 
250,000 in New York parade for NRA... depart- 


ment store sales jump . . . jobs increase and people 


spend more... News circulation and linage rises... 
because the market is better-than it was... is going 
to be better than it is .. . And smart advertisers are 
going to ride up on this rising market with The News 
... greatest medium in this greatest market! 


eTHERZ NEWS 


New York's Picture Newspaper 
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supervisor's men attained sergeant’s rank or better, the supervisor 
became a “Major.” When 50 per cent of the men were second 
lieutenants or better, and none ranked lower than sergeant, the 
supervisor became a “Colonel.” 


At the close of the drive the men who won the highest promo- 
tions and made the best records were given suitable awards— 
either cash or merchandise prizes may be used. 


This Bonus-for-Cash Idea Jumped 
Cash Payments from 22% to 70% 


By offering a special bonus-for-cash-payment to salesmen, an 
eastern distributor of electrical appliances has increased the pay- 
ments on sales from 22 per cent cash to 70 per cent cash, within 
a period of three months. Until this bonus plan was put into 
effect, the Newark office, for example, found most of its sales- 
men letting the customer buy on the instalment-payment plan. 

Only 18 per cent of the sales were for cash. When, however, 
the company offered a bonus of 10 per cent to be paid to the 
salesman when any product was sold at the full list price, 
and a bonus of $5 when it was sold at full list price on a 


30-, 60-, 90- or 120-day basis, cash sales increased to 66.9 per 
cent. 


A Retroactive Bonus Helps to Cut 
Turnover on the Sales Force 


Ts cut down turnover of salesmen and make it worth while 
for the real producer to stick with the company through 
good and bad seasons, and to enable every salesman to 

win a bonus, no matter what his individual contest rating 
may be, Allen-Ingraham, New York distributors of Westinghouse 
refrigerators, have inaugurated a retroactive bonus plan based 
on the net billing price of the machines the salesman sells. 

Put into effect in April, the plan is working most satisfactorily 
and will be continued at least until the end of this year, reports 
Walter B. Schultz, metropolitan sales manager. 

Here is the way this bonus system works out: Let us assume 
that a salesman has already sold five refrigerators, on which, 
according to the plan, he receives no bonus. On his sixth sale 
he would receive a bonus of one-fourth of one per cent of the 
net billing price of that machine, and this same bonus of one- 
fourth of one per cent would also be retroactive and apply on 
the first five refrigerators. Therefore, by making one sale over 
the basic five, he would receive a total bonus of one-fourth of 
one per cent on all six sales. The following table shows the 


procedure: 
BONUS ON NET BILLING PRICE 
No. of First Retroactive 
Refrigerators Bonus Second Total Total 
Installed Paid Bonus Bonus on Sales 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
1— 5 0 0 0 on 1— 5 
6— 10 25 es .25 on 1— 10 
11— 15 -50 ao 50 on 1— 15 
16— 20 -75 25 -75 on 1— 20 
21— 30 1.00 rn 1.00 on 1— 30 
31— 40 1.25 iy 1.25 on 1— 40 
41— 50 1.50 ae 1.50 on 1— 50 
51— 75 Be ie Pr 1.75 on 1— 75 
76—100 2.00 .25 2.00 on 1—100 
100—over 2.50 -50 2.50 on 1—101 


When the salesman makes his eleventh sale his bonus is stepped 
up to one-half of one per cent on all refrigerators sold from 
eleven to fifteen and another retroactive bonus of one-fourth of 
one per cent again applies on all sales from one up to and 
including ten. On the sixteenth to twentieth sale he receives 
a bonus of three-fourths of one per cent with still another 
retroactive bonus of one-fourth of one per cent applying on the 
first fifteen. It will be seen, therefore, that the bonus is con- 
stantly increasing as the number of sales increases. 
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The following table shows what amounts of bonus would be 
payable to salesmen for certain numbers of sales, figuring the net 
billing price of the refrigerator at $160. Salesmen selling 10) 
refrigerators would have received during the nine months’ . period 
an approximate total bonus of $404. A man selling 51 re. 
frigerators would have received a total bonus of $142.80, etc. 


No. of 
Refrigerators Billings at Total Bonus Total Bonus 
Installed $160 each (Per Cent) (Dollars) 
5 $ 800 0 $ 00.00 
6 960 Pe 2.40 
11 1,760 50 8.80 
16 2,560 ta 19.32 
21 3,360 1.00 33.60 
31 4,960 1.25 62.00 
41 6,560 1.50 98.40 
51 8,160 4.73 142.80 
76 12,160 2.00 243.20 
101 16,160 2.50 404.00 


All bonuses are figured on the net number of refrigerators 
delivered and installed, and on the net billing price covering 
same. All reverts and repossessions are deducted both from the 
number sold and the amount of the billing price on which the 
bonus is figured. Bonuses are paid once a month at the Monthly 
Retail Sales Meeting to all salesmen who have passed any one 
division point, with the refrigerator marking it delivered and 
installed. To be eligible for bonus, a salesman must be in the 
employ of the company at the time the bonus is distributed. 
Otherwise he relinquishes his rights to any bonus. 


Building Future Executives through 
Revised Policy for Sales Supervisors 
" company that has found, to its embarrassment, that 


its sales supervisors or its branch managers are turning 

out to be competitive with the salesmen they are sup- 

posed to manage, rather than directly helpful to these 
men in raising their general average of selling efficiency, will 
be interested in a plan tried out with good results this year by 
the Timken-Silent Automatic Company of Detroit. 


This company employs one supervisor to about every ten sales- 
men in its branches. These men train new salesmen, work with 
them in the field, help them close difficult prospects, and so on. 
Prior to this year they were paid an over-riding commission on sales 
of the men under their direction and were also permitted to do 
some selling themselves, for which they were paid the same 
rate of commission as the regular salesmen. In fact, they were 
assigned a personal sales quota as well as a quota for their 
group. 

Early this year came a change of policy. Supervisors were 
relieved of personal quotas and instructed to devote their ful! 
time to training and working with salesmen, for which they 
were granted a higher over-riding commission to compensate for 
the loss of commissions on personal sales. This was done chiefly 
because Timken was adding many new men and inaugurating a 
more intensive sales training plan, requiring more supervisory 
work. 

Under the new method, supervisors still do much selling, but 
this is with and for their salesmen, who get the full commission. 
This is helpful and profitable to the salesmen, E. V. Walsh, 
general sales manager, points out, because it gives them more 
demonstrations of scientific selling methods and brings them 
many full commissions which otherwise they would not get. 
Obviously, the salesmen like it better. 


The supervisors also like it better, since it makes their work 
strictly supervisory and eliminates the contradiction that originally 
existed between selling work and sales direction. These men 
are given to understand that they are regarded by the company 
as potential branch managers, therefore it is up to them to do 
as good a job as possible if they wish to come in line for pro- 
motion. Several have been promoted this yeat. 
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EW ENGLAND industry has awakened. Mills turn 

faster. Retail stores report better collections. Auto- 
mobile sales are definitely increasing. Business is Better in 
Boston. 


A vast group of Boston families give ample evidence of the 
Up-swing in business. They are the 247,600 families in which 
the Boston American is an inseparable part of life. 

Make no mistake about the importance of this group. They 
are VITAL to the success of selling Boston. For they form 
42.1% of the entire evening reading market. The VITAL 
42. With them on your side, you'll do Business in Boston. 
For they believe in the American; they admire its long record 
of public service; and they RESPOND to offerings of mer- 
chandise in its columns... . 

A department store found 4,000 of them waiting for its 
doors to open, and 350,000 others stormed the store that 
day . . . another store reported “a throng of thrifty New 
Englanders who crowded our sixty-six departments from 
opening to closing time” . . . in stili another, a squad of police 
was required to regulate admission to the store. 

These, and many similar proofs, offet ample evidence of 
why the Boston Evening American’s readership is justly 
named “The Vital 42.” . .. ample reason for rating the 
American FIRST on any list to sell Boston. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RopNney E. Boone ‘ORGANIZATION 
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Work-Analysis Plan Cuts 
Waste Selling Time 


N the belief that the success of each salesman depends 
largely on three things—prospecting skill, selling skill, and 
amount of work done—the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia early this year laid out a special 
campaign to aid all agents in doing a better sales job in 1933. 

The first two steps were the conducting of a prospecting 
drive, and the introduction of a new type of policy. The third, 

Volunteers’ Month,” was an indirect effort to induce men to 
do more work by letting them determine for themselves how 
much work they were really doing. The plan, in simple terms, 
was one of getting the men to make an accurate analysis of 
their selling activities which would make them realize the neces- 
sity for setting higher work-quotas for themselves and get them 
to do a better job of planning their work ahead and managing 
their selling time more efficiently. 

“The purposes of the Month,” said Paul Loder, president of 
the General Agents’ Association, in introducing the plan to the 
men, are: 

“1. To help you determine for yourself the number of real 
interviews you must have regularly if you are to be suc- 
cessful to the limit of your ambition and ability; 

‘2. To help you plan your work and budget your time so 
that you will be able to have this number of interviews.” 

The company emphasized the fact that, in this drive, they were 
not attempting to set a formula for all salesmen alike; they 
were, instead, attempting to get every man to work out his own 
specific formula. In the booklet which introduced the campaign, 
therefore, each man was asked to fill out the blanks in the fol- 
lowing list of statements, out of which summary the salesman 
participating would get an accurate picture of his work-quota 
for coming months: 


A Salesman’s Self-Appraisal 


. My present living expenses total $.. per month. 

. In order to live comfortably on the scale my family and I 
like, I should have an income every month of $....... 
And this income should be from first commissions only, 
for I want to build up a retirement fund through Provident 
endowments by using my renewal commissions for premium 
deposits. 


I find that my average sale in the recent past has been 
My average first commission per thousand is 


4. Multiplying these two factors, my average first commission 
per sale is $ 

. If I improve neither of the two factors, I see that somehow 
I absolutely must make sales every month or I 
won't accomplish my aims. 

. After thinking it over carefully, I estimate that in order 
to make a sale I must have, on the average, real 
interviews—interviews in which I really try hard to close. 

. Therefore, if I am to earn what I need in first commissions 
by making sales every month, I must have 
interviews per month. 

If I have interviews per month, I believe I'll have 
to call upon and see qualified prospects every month. 

. In order not to drain my prospect file, I must add to it 
each month at least real prospects. 

. Reducing all this to a weekly basis, every week I must 

real interviews, make calls, and secure 

new prospects. To do this I must plan my time, 

plan my effort, and work my plans. And I start this 

program May 1, 1933. 
Signed in all sincerity, 

Four weekly booklets with blanks for “Calls Planned,” ‘Called 

saw Prospect,” ‘Cases Closed—Amount,” “Future Appoint- 

ment,” and “Secured New Leads,” with foot-spaces for totals 

and “Hours in Field,’” were provided. These embodied a folded- 

in back cover with business-reply arrangement, so that the sales- 
man could mail it in at the end of each week. 

About 85 per cent of the company’s agents enrolled—a high 


proportion, considering the difficulty of doing such a job | 
life insurance field. Here are some data on results: 
1. Participants 
Formulas received—783 
ist Week reports received. . 
2nd Week reports received. . 
3nd Week reports received 
4th Week reports received. 


the 


Man-weeks studied 

. Summary of Formulas (per week) 

Interviews 

Calls Planned 

New Prospects 
3. The Average Week's Work 

Interviews 

Actual Calls 

New Prospects 

Hours in Field 


“Under 1, you will observe how rapidly the number of men 
participating tapers off,” Malcolm L. Williams, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, points out in his analysis. “We think 
we did quite well to have three-quarters of the men who sent 
in a first week’s report still reporting in the fourth week. This 
shows some tenacity of purpose on the part of the men and it 
also shows that at least some general agents did a good job 
in keeping their men interested. Item 2 indicates the average 
amount of work which the men who sent in these formulas 
thought would entitle them to expect success in the business, 
It is interesting to see how closely these figures follow the results 
of earlier studies. 

“Our men in 1931 were having about fifteen interviews pet 
week. To secure these interviews they were having to attempt 
about forty calls. Apparently the group which sent in formulas 
recognized that it is more difficult to get an interview these days, 
but they did not recognize that their ratio of sales to interviews 
would be less favorable than in 1931, as shown in the third 
table. 


BUILDING A PERSONAL FORMULA 
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“Table 3, The Average Week's Work, shows the average 
amount of work done in the 2,428 man-weeks studied. We 
wish, however, to emphasize the fact that we do not regard 
the table No. 3 as any sort of ‘formula for success’ for an 
individual life insurance salesman. We do not believe in the 
existence of such a thing as the ‘average agent’ for whom such 
a formula would apply. We believe in individual formulas, 
individually arrived at from the results of an individual's own 
work, 

“At any rate, it is apparent that, on the average, the men 
did not succeed in doing the amounts of work required by their 
own formulas. It is true that many men exceeded their formulas 
in part or in whole, but on the average they did not. Do not 
confuse Calls Planned in table 2 with Actual Contacts in table 3. 
We did not attempt to study the relationship between these ‘wo 
items, for we felt that the results of earlier studies would still 
apply. 

“We were most interested in the number of real selling i 
views Provident men were having. As you can see, we fou 
that they were averaging 12.6 per week, against about 1‘ 
1931. At the same time their ratio of sales to interviews " 
changed from approximately 1 to 10, to 1 to 25. To summa 
apparently two and one-half times as many interviews are requ 
today to make a sale as in 1931, whereas the men on the ave’ 
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ye securing fewer interviews. They are, apparently, working 
fewer hours in the field than in 1931, in the face of the fact that 
much more work is required to attain the same result. 

‘We feel that we have an unusually good field force. We 
believe that bringing the information derived from this study 
to the attention of our representatives will have a definitely 
simulative effect. As a matter of fact, we think it has already 
had such an effect. 

“In the second half of May, 1932, we issued 17 per cent less 
new insurance than in the first half of the month. In the 
second half of May of this year we issued 25 per cent more 
than in the first half of the month. 

“In the first half of June, 1932, we issued 6 per cent less 
new insurance than in the first half of May. In the first half 
of June this year we issued 35 per cent more than in the first 
half of May. 

“While we have our men interested in planning their work 
and recording results, we have taken the opportunity of intro- 
ducing to the field the Weekly Work Book, very similar to the 
weekly booklet used in Volunteers’ Month. This has been 
published in a handy size at a very low price, and, judging 
from the numbers already requested by the general agents, we 
believe that it will be generally accepted and used.” 

Of the effect of this campaign on individual men, one general 
agent for Provident cited several incidents which illustrated its 
helpfulness. He said: 

“It was not long before the men, by comparing their day-to-day 
and week-to-week records, were able to find short cuts. One of 
our best men spent only one and three-quarters hours the first 
week discussing insurance and four and one-quarter hours in 
the prospects’ offices. On the other hand, he spent thirteen 
hours in the office and thirteen and one-quarter hours in the 
subway and street. 1 suggested to him that on certain days 
he should not come to the office at all, but go directly to the 
prospects. He tried it. The second week he spent ten hours 
in the prospects’ offices and three hours actually discussing in- 
surance. His time in the agency office had been reduced to 
eleven and three-quarters hours, and in subways and street to 
eight and one-half. Then, the week following, he reduced his 
time in the agency office still further. His sales record began 
to improve. 

“As a result of the study, increases in time employed in actual 
selling also were shown by my group as a whole. During the 
first week the average of this time was 2.93 hours. In the 
fourth week it was 4.32. The time in the office was reduced 
from 12.66 hours to 11.93, and in the prospects’ offices increased 
from 6.23 to 8.49. The men did not reduce their lunch periods, 
but they clipped about a half-hour from their ‘personal errands,’ 
etc. They were also on the job more than forty hours in the fourth 
week, as against 36.68 in the first.” 


Better Timing of Sales Meetings 
Eliminates Wasted Saturdays 


A large eastern distributor of household equipment has added 

practically another day to the selling time of his salesmen by 
Switching his weekly sales meeting from Saturday to Monday. 
Saturday has always been the traditional meeting day in this 
Organization. It was found, however, that once salesmen were 
called in from outlying districts they found it difficult to go 
back to their territories to work Saturday afternoon. They were 
too prone to “knock off for the week.” As a means of demon- 
strating how much business actually can be closed on Saturday 
if a man works properly, the sales manager, on the Saturday 
before Labor Day (a day on which all of the salesmen agreed 
everyone would be away from home, no one would be in a 
buyit mood, etc., etc.), ordered all men into the field for a 
tull Gay and canceled the regular meeting. As a result, sales 
On that day were the highest of any Saturday in the history of 
the business. 
_ A new policy was forthwith inaugurated, under which meet- 
ings ire held early Monday morning and must be completed by 
noon. Now the salesmen have a full afternoon ahead for work, 
and most of them hurry back to their territories—perhaps as 
Much because Monday is a traditional workday while Saturday 
S nor, as for any other reason. 
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Five Simple Tests for 
Prospective Salesmen 


S. JEFFRIES (Electrol, Inc.), who has selected and 

BK trained thousands of men for specialty selling, says 

@ that, over a period of many years in the work, ex- 

perience has taught him that there are only five points 

he has to settle to know whether a man will make a salesman 

or not. This set of five “requirements’’ has been reached after 

years of experimenting with long, “‘scientific’’ questionnaires and 

involved methods of reaching the same conclusions as he says 
he reaches now. 

“The first thing to look for in the selection of a salesman is 
the man’s mental attitude toward the business of selling,’ declares 
Mr. Jeffries. “If he’s ‘an awfully nice guy’—and tends to be 
a little apologetic about his job as salesman—don’t consider him. 
He must be imbued with the conviction that his job is legitimate 
and his product the best there is. He must believe that he has 
a right to determine whether or not the prospect can be benefited 
by what he has to offer. His mental approach must be that 
both he and the prospect stand to profit by an interview. He 
must feel that he is performing a service, and not asking a favor, 
when he informs a prospective purchaser of the advantages to be 
enjoyed by the possession of his product. 

“That's the first thing—mental attitude. 

‘‘Second—I'm impressed by the man who insists upon knowing 
his subject. I’m far more favorably inclined toward the ‘pest’ 
for information than toward the man who doesn’t ask questions. 
The man who is stupid enough to go out ill-equipped is too 
dumb to conduct himself advantageously when he gets in with 
a prospect. I don’t mean by this that a man needs to be ‘well- 
educated.’ The best salesman I ever had was an illiterate garage 
mechanic who had a healthy curiosity about the product, and 
knew it from the ground up before he went out. 

“Three—I look for the man who enjoys the battle as much 
as the compensation. Specialty selling is a disease—there are 
men who love to do it. Perhaps this point takes a trained 
instinct on the part of the selector of salesmen. I think I know 
a ‘natural’ when I see one. 

Four—In my opinion neither education nor spectacular intelli- 
gence are necessary. But there is a quality of mind that I do 
look for—that is orderliness of thinking. I usually establish a 
conversation to measure a man’s thinking. I don’t use ‘memory 
tricks’ or anything of that sort. I like a man to have opinions 
and to know why he holds them. If his logic is clear, no matter 
how simple, it indicates an orderly mind. If he’s vacillating, 
muddled, without direction or conviction, you know you can't 
depend upon him to plan his work, regulate his time, select 
prospects logically and carefully. I look for the classifying, 
qualifying type of mind which won't waste time on unproductive 
prospects. The best way to determine this, perhaps, is to de- 
termine his attitude toward the company as a prospective employer. 
I regard favorably the man who makes me sell him the job. 
If he just accepts it, without question—not a chance! I like 
the man who asks questions and analyzes the situation. I like 
it when I feel a man sizing me up. I’m impressed if he insists 
upon knowing the job’s possibilities. He should weigh and 
measure. 

“Five—In a business where the price of a product starts at 
five hundred dollars, it’s important that the salesman accept 
the figure naturally. If he’s awed by the thought of five hundred 
dollars, he won’t be able to sell the product with confidence. 
If he’s horribly price-conscious he’s bound to stand in his own 
way. He must be accustomed to thinking in terms of fairly 
large amounts of money. It resolves itself into ‘not sending a 
boy out to do a man’s job.’ That's one reason why our com- 
pany advertises for men as it does. We deliberately set out to 
‘sell’ salesman prospects on ourselves as employers, because we 
want to attract the calibre of men who are not afraid to tackle 
the selling of high-priced units. 

‘Now there are five rules which I have found worked. You 
see they don’t have anything to do with education, experience, 
color of eyes, clothes, or manners. They all have to do with a 
particular type of mental equipment which I am satisfied goes 
into the making of a good specialty salesman.” 


Film Plan Meets Wide 
Line Training Problem 


HE Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 

operating through seven district offices and distributing its 

goods through a vast number of electrical jobbers, dealers 

and other retail outlets throughout the entire country, has 
had a difficult problem in its merchandising division: namely, that 
of quickly and effectively disseminating information about new 
products and new models in a way which not only gives each 
sales person the necessary cold facts, but lends some dramatic 
appeal and arouses a generous measure of real selling enthusiasm 
on the part of the field force. 

Now, according to company officials, the presentation of all new 
sales promotion data, both to jobber salesmen and to the mer- 
chandising supervisors and district office men, is being effectively 
handled through a year-round use of sales films. 

While Westinghouse, from time to time, has issued sales train- 
ing material in various forms, the first organized effort in using 
slide films was started in February, 1932, when a training program 
on refrigerators was inaugurated. 

At this time, a service for Westinghouse refrigerator distributors 
and dealers known as the “Quota Clincher Service’ was started. 
It consisted of a projector; a slidefilm each month, either fot 
training use, or for consumer use in the home; a guide to go 
with the film; a weekly publication which outlined the activities 
of a mythical dealer; and occasional volumes of a series of sales- 
man’s library booklets. 


Films as Guides for Dealer Meetings 


In January, 1933, Westinghouse inaugurated a new and im- 
portant part of their sales training activities by sending to every 
one of the Westinghouse Electric Supply Company branches and 
other distributors, materials for complete meetings on Westing- 
house irons and Westinghouse ranges. This material was sent to 
provide information for the first of a series of meetings held 
throughout the United States to tell Westinghouse merchandising 
salesmen about new products, new sales promotion plans, and 
new advertising. 

The majority of these men attending these meetings must sell 
dealers everything from Westinghouse curling irons to Westing- 
house ranges and Westinghouse refrigerators, and the job of learn- 
ing and remembering the many sales points on the many merchan- 
dise products is extremely complicated. 

Since the problem is due to become even more rather than less 
acute, Westinghouse executives realized that some definite way of 
getting information to these merchandising salesmen in an organ- 
ized way was necessary, so the following film service was evolved 
from a great deal of careful planning. 

The first step in the sales training program was to outline a 
definite program of campaigns and meetings to present these cam- 
paigns for the year. 

These schedules were distributed to the jobbing organization, 
and they were told that material would reach them so that they 
could go over it carefully and be able to present it to their salesmen 
in meetings to be scheduled on the first and third Friday of each 
month. Then Westinghouse went to work to prepare the material 
which would accompany the presentation of the campaign port- 
folios. 

The first campaign released was on the new line of Westing- 
house irons. A slidefilm was made up which showed the features 
of the iron and which compared them with a leading competitive 
iron. 

Along with this film went a meeting guide, which first gave a 
few introductory remarks, then a talk to accompany the film, a 
story about the portfolio and the literature, and other material 
furnished to the salesman to get his story across. 

The third part of the sales training material was a Jobber 
Salesman’s Booklet which reproduced in short, snappy style a talk 
to be given at the meeting and also reproduced the photographs 
which were shown in the slidefilm. 

The meeting guide itself was made up so that anyone, whether 
he had ever seen a Westinghouse iron before or not, could take 
it and conduct a successful meeting by reading what was in it. 
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Meeting Guides are written in the words that a sales n 
might use in conducting the meeting, and it is not even n« 
for him to alter the wording. All of this material was sent in ong 
package with a sample of the new portfolio, and copies of the 
new literature. 

The suggestion was made in the meeting guide that th 
manager sit down with the material received in that packaye ang 
go through all of it. It reminded him that if he did this thor. 
oughly, he could use the meeting guide merely as an outli 
present his story from it. 

Since the iron material was issued, similar material ha 
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been 
sent out on Westinghouse ranges, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners. 
washing machines, ironing machines, heating appliances, water 


heaters, and the Westinghouse food mixer. 

The approach to the material put into this meeting guide and 
the meeting film is interesting. The first question used is, “Just 
what, Mr. Westinghouse Sales Manager, would you say to a group 
of jobber salesmen if you were to talk to them on this meeting 
date ?”’ 

For instance, in the case of Commercial Cooking equipment, 
there was the problem of introducing four entirely new items to 
the salesmen. Heretofore, the Commercial Cooking equipment has 
been handled through channels other than the Supply Houses, 
The main thing to get across was, therefore, the selling features 
of this equipment without going into many of the smaller details. 


I find it advisable to buy the larger sizes of 
canned goods. You get more for your money 
and you need not serve the same dishes on 
successive days. 
Weight 1b 14o2 


Cost 22 ots. 
Cost perth 116 cts 


Both training and con. 
sumer films are _ part 


of the Westinghouse 

plan. (Left) A still 

A i ower ieemee telling the economy 
week or more. 7 story. 


On the Westinghouse food mixer, however, there was the 
problem of selling a jobbing organization which had for years 
handled competitive food mixers. This organization was well 
versed in the competitive sales features and it was mecessary to 
point out the essential differences between the Westinghouse food 
mixer and those which they had been handling. In this case, a 
film was made up which compared the Westinghouse with three 
other food mixers, and pointed out wherein the Westinghouse 
was better. 

In every case where Westinghouse merchandise is compared to 
other merchandise, both the film and the meeting guide stress the 
idea that these comparisons are made to bring out more strongly 
the selling features of the Westinghouse. A salesman is cautioned 
that he should not use competitive arguments when selling West- 
inghouse. Westinghouse has learned that the proper distribution 
of competitive information has its main value in the fact that 
salesmen are convinced that their own product is outstanding. 
They must be inclined to stop thinking about competition and be 
satisfied to sell their product on its own merits. 

No claims which cannot be supported are made in the sales 
training material. If the film states that the Westinghouse Spinner 
Dryer will remove more water from clothes than an ordinary 
wringer, unretouched photographs, backed by engineers’ tests, prove 
the point. 

The training material just described is, at the present time, 
prepared for the merchandising salesmen who call on dealers. It 
has not, except in the case of refrigeration, been extended to the 
retail merchant. 

Plans are being made, however, to do this when the necessity 
groundwork has been laid. 

Westinghouse executives feel that this program of sales training 
is “one of the most important programs which has ever been 
established.”’ 

Year-around sales training takes care of that often neglected 
member of the selling trio of advertising, display and salesmanship. 
"With a definite educational program the salesmanship is bound 
to improve and reflect itself in the profit column,” Westinghouse 
men say, in appraising their newest training setup. 
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7 Strike uy that CSand ! 


The “New Deal” means stepping out and doing things! 
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Today, more than ever before, the most 
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actual point-of-sale. 


| Today Castle business films, perfectly 
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that The production and exhibition of business motion pictures 


is a highly specialized work. 


ling. | 

| be La | . . . 
Castle Films provides a complete nation-wide service 

les from script to screen—a product equaled by few and 

ale 


excelled by none, 


Nineteen years of honest, aggressive effort have been 
devoted exclusively to the development of our job and 
the protection of our clients. 


R.C.A, BUILDING 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 


SS ‘ Pacific Coast: 
we eneunene PRODUCERS — DISTRIBUTORS — EXHIBITORS Claus Spreckels Building 


San Francisco 
BUSINESS MOTION PICTURES 
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Phone Selling Plans Pull 
Orders at Minimum Cost 


ADICAL reductions in selling costs through the planned 

R= of telephone solicitation have been made by any 

number of concerns that found personal solicitation pro- 
hibitively high during the last several years. 

The following cases will show how the intelligent use of the 
telephone has been applied to any of half a dozen specific sales 
problems—and they may suggest similar lines of procedure for 
companies in other fields. 

The Debevoise-Anderson Company, for instance, is one of the 
largest distributors of coke, pig iron and limestone in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England states. It maintains headquarters at 
New York City; sales branches in Boston, Philadelphia and New 
Haven. Eight salesmen regularly cover 800 of their 1,500 cus- 
tomers, who are metallurgical and foundry work manufacturers. 

The accounts of this company are scattered over a widespread 
area—making frequent personal visits expensive. About one-half 
of the customers are covered once a month and the balance, which 
are less active or more inaccessible, are seen infrequently. This 
company felt that regular coverage of all customers would increase 
sales, and they were interested in a convenient, effective and eco- 
nomical means of obtaining regular monthly coverage. 


450 Sales at 35 Cents Each 


It was decided to alternate, each month, telephone calling and 
personal visits. The New Jersey territory was selected for a 
trial campaign. The accounts were grouped according to five key 
towns from which the salesman was to make calls. 

The result of one month’s trial was as follows: 


Total number of calls made 

Total cost of telephone calls 
Number of sales resulting from calls . 
Average telephone cost per sale 
Total value of products sold 


. $33,000 
Per cent of increase in sale volume 


10 
The Skelly Oil Company, of Minneapolis, sold $293,000 worth 
of their products in one month by telephone. Four hundred and 
sixty-seven sales were made at a selling cost of $1,008, or less than 
VY, of 1 per cent. The company regularly visits over 1,000 cus- 
tomers and prospects in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, by 
means of sequence telephone calls. On one day recently, 42 
cars of gasoline and kerosene were sold at a telephone cost of $100. 
Barber Asphalt Company, makers of asphalt shingles, roofing 
materials, plastic cement and related products, uses the telephone 
to obtain economical coverage of inaccessible customers. The 
company reports that this plan reduces traveling expense by ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. Results of calls made between May 1, 
1933, and June 20, 1933, may be regarded as typical: 
Total collect calls 
Telephone cost 
Number of sales . 


Average value of sale per telephone call 
Telephone cost per sale 


Norwalk Tire Company is gradually working from an al. 
personal-coverage plan to one involving personal coverage plys 
telephone “‘sharp-shooting.”” The method pursued by their Trentog 
salesman is typical: 

Territory is roughly divided into three sections: Northern Ney 
Jersey, Southern New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania to Wash. 
ington and Western Pennsylvania. For simplicity we may call 
these North, South and West. 

The salesman plans to interview each dealer personally onc 
in three weeks and to call him once by telephone between visits, 
thus making an equal number of telephone and personal calls 
The phone calls from the salesmen are supplemented by home 
office calls to certain dealers within his territory. Thus, when 
the salesman is in the Northern area, he interviews all dealers 
within this territory and calls by telephone all his customers jp 
the Western division. The next week he moves to the South 
and calls by telephone those in the North, etc. 

Maritime Petroleum Corporation frequently has the problem of 
disposal of surplus stocks for large companies, which they must 
be able to sell quickly, economically, and at the best possible 
price, a problem which entails oral negotiation. 

A preferred list of customers is called by telephone from the 
office, being given details of the offering and closing sales at the 
best figure obtainable. Sequence lists are used to facilitate handling 
of calls. Results for May are indicative: 


6 telephone calls, average cost per call $.50 
Sold 300,000 gallons kerosene worth $13,500 


Time consumed 45 minutes 


When a price change went into effect in June, nine selected 
customers were telephoned at a cost of $12, bringing in $2,400 
worth of business. 


How Consolidated Works the “Key Town” Plan 


Consolidated Products Company buys and sells used machinery 
of many kinds, occasionally handling surplus new machinery from 
manufacturers or original purchasers. They have a main office in 
New York, no branches, with repair shops and a small warehouse 
in Newark. They must cover industrial and manufacturing con- 
cerns all over the United States. Eight salesmen, on salary and 
commission, each specializing in certain types of industry, cover 
approximately 5,000 concerns, some twice a year, some less often. 
Salesmen do not have assigned territories, but travel wherever 
business may be. Most machinery bought is left on the premises 
of the seller until resold, very little being brought into Newark 
and shipped out again. There are 15,000 or more concerns rep 
resenting a wide variety of industry, with whom Consolidated 
might do business, but 5,000 has been set as a practical limit. 
Inactive concerns are eliminated from the list from time to time, 
and new prospects developed by direct mail. 

But the full power of direct mail could not be utilized because 
of lack of follow-up. Sales trips for this company are vety 
expensive, involving long jumps and many side trips. 

By way of a solution of their problem, the country was divided 
into 13 areas and all customers and prospects in each one spotted. 
Each salesman obtained from the telephone company a “Key Town” 
book for each area, showing lists of prospects in his particulat 
industries. The salesman requests a mailing to 50 or 100 pros 
pects in whatever territory he is working, then follows these up 
by telephone from primary calling points a day or two later. 

During 1931-32, the following results were obtained—20 calls 
per day being the average per salesman while traveling. 


Total calls, approximately ... .... 5,000 
Approximate cost 6,000 
Average cost per call $1.20 
Number of sales made .... 1,800 
Approximate value of sales 390,000 
Sales costs were cut er cent 
Sales were increased, per year 60,000 


Frequency of coverage of good prospects was increased from 3 to 
6 times a year. 


During 1932-33 there were 6,000 calls made, at a cost of 
$6,500, resulting in 2,200 sales, worth $400,000, sales costs being 
reduced another 2 per cent and sales maintained at 1931 levels. 
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Sales Problems Sales 
Films Are Solving 


Bristol-Myers Company 

“Making Ipana’’-—produced by General Business Films, Inc. 
A silent motion picture to advertise Ipana toothpaste through 
non-theatrical channels. Shown by continuous projection at the 


‘Chicago Century of Progress Exposition and by regular projection 


to selected groups. 


Standard Brands, Inc. 

“The Story of Dated Coffee’’—talking slide films made by 
General Business Films, Inc. Designed to train employes, whole- 
salers’ personnel, and dealers’ salespeople in methods of increas- 
ing food product sales. Shown by company’s representatives on 
talking slide film projectors at branch office meetings, wholesale 
meetings and retail meetings in the territories of forty-four 
branch offices. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 

“Breaking in on Brake Prosperity’—A four-reel sound and 
dialogue picture produced by Castle Films, Inc. This picture 
tells the story of brake lining, teaches dealers how to sell it 
and how to conduct a brake service station properly. Fifteen 
or so salesmen cover the country with this film, lining up dealers 
in groups and showing it at these meetings. 


Black and Decker Manufacturing Company 

“Shooting for Profits’—produced by Caravel Films, Inc., in 
sound and five reels. Full of ideas for profitable use in every- 
day selling of electric tools, “Shooting for Profits” shows that 
there is business to be had—and how to get it. The picture 
has been used by Black & Decker before salesmen of mill supply, 
automotive, electrical, plumbing and other jobbing houses that 
sell Black & Decker electric tools. 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 

“Esso Station Selling,” “Esso Salesmanship” and “Know Your 
Products,” produced by Caravel Films, Inc. 

“Esso Station Selling’—sound, three reels—demonstrates the 
exact steps in the servicing of typical customers, whether they 
want gasoline or greases, windshield wipers or water, battery 
service or balloon tires. Presented at dealer, salesmen and 
operator meetings of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 

“Esso Salesmanship’—sound, three reels—for Standard Oil 
salesmen, showing methods for working with the dealer, value 
of Esso products, and the institutional story of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. 

“Know Your Products’—sound, four reels—a pictorial treat- 
ment for showing at meetings features built into Esso products 
and helpful suggestions for salesmen, service station operators, 
and dealers. 


Gulf Refining Company 

“Profits”—produced by Caravel Films, Inc., in sound and 
seven reels. Every step in proper service for a customer from 
the time he drives up to the pump until he bids farewell with 
a promise to stop regularly is explained and illustrated. “Profits” 
is now in the field and being shown to the entire Gulf organiza- 
tion at dealer and operator meetings. 


Shell Petroleum Corporation 

\ series of three talking pictures produced by members of 
the sales promotion and advertising departments of Shell. 

ese films were shown to 14,170 Shell men at forty-four 
me tings, at which time the new Super Shell gasoline was intro- 
duccd and the advertising and sales promotion program explained. 

Che New Super Shell” is a two-reel talking motion picture 
Showing the process of refining Super Shell gasoline. 

The Sign of the Shell,” second of the series, conducts the 
aucience on an airplane tour of the Shell institution. 


smashing Records with Shell’ is a screen account of speed’ 


dashes won by Major James H. (“Jimmie”) Doolittle, manager 
of Shell’s Aviation Department; Lieutenant James G. (‘‘Jimmie’’) 
Haizlip, Doolittle’s flying assistant, and Mrs. Mae Hiaizlip. 
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Facts 


About the Recovery 
Program 


BVIOUSLY authentic, Industrial Control 

Reports ''went into the black'’ with the 

first issue three months ago. With a 

distinguished staff, our purpose is to report the 

facts regarding government activities affecting 

industry, so that business management can man- 
age American business intelligently. 


MONG many indorsements, we appreciate 
this from a large manufacturer, '’Yours is 
the only organization in Washington with 

guts enough to tell the truth about the Recovery 


Movement.’ 
& 


UBLISHED every Saturday, Industrial Con- 
trol Reports carry four large pages of au- 
thoritative facts and information, adequately 
analyzed and explained from the industrial view- 


point. 
LJ 


ITHOUT solicitation, executives of many 
of the country's leading concerns have 
become subscribers. 


OMPLIMENTARY copies will be gladly 
mailed to executives who write for them 
on their business letterheads. Immediate 

requests only will procure copies of current 
issues. 


The James True Associates 
National Press Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Standard Presentation 
Speeds Lionel Sales 


ECAUSE the majority of the volume of a line of almost 

100 items, some of which are comparatively technical, 

is sold through jobbers to varied outlets such as drug, 

furniture, hardware and electrical stores, with almost 

75 per cent of the total business concentrating in the Christmas 

season, the Lionel Corporation has found it difficult to secure 

a thorough, even and complete. presentation of its line. This 

season the problem was solved through the adoption of the 
sales portfolio method of presentation. 

Where formerly the whole presentation of the line was con- 
densed in a combination price list, catalog, and sales promotion 
summary in booklet form, this year jobber salesmen have been 
given a real sales tool in an easel portfolio. According to S. 
Castagnola, advertising manager of Lionel, jobbers and_ their 
salesmen are most enthusiastic about this plan of presentation. 
He also attributes to the portfolio type of presentation, along 
with general revival of business conditions, a startling increase 
in the company's sales. By the end of August of this year the 
company had passed the volume achieved as late as October 
last year. 

The portfolio presentation takes three forms. The first and 
largest portfolio is used by the twelve company salesmen to 
present the line and its advertising to jobbers’ sales executives 
and their salesmen whenever both can be persuaded to attend 
i meeting. Once the line has been presented, this large port- 
folio is left with the jobber’s sales manager for use in further 
presentations to the sales staff. In addition, each salesman of 
the jobber’s force receives a smaller edition of the same portfolio. 
Ihe presentation is almost identical except that its format is not 
as large and the stock and binding are not as costly. Some 
000 of these junior portfolios have been distributed to jobber 
salesmen. 


Achieving an Integrated Sales Story 


With this portfolio each jobber salesman can present the com- 
plete and identical story to his dealer customers. At the con- 
clusion of his presentation, the jobber salesman leaves with each 
dealer an exact reproduction of the story in still a less expensive 
and elaborate form. While the story is exactly the same, it is 
printed as a booklet. In addition, this booket contains a price 
list and a suggested list of assortments. Thus, from its inception 
in the Lionel sales department, the story of the line and the 
advertising and sales promotion that will back it this Fall, is 
told in precisely the same manner down to the last link in the 
chain—the dealer. 

The need for the portfolio is more apparent when you realize 
the extent of the Lionel story. This year, for instance, Lionel 
wanted to impress on dealers that by the acquisition of the 
Ives Corporation it had gone into the mechanical train business, 
adding this to its large line of electric trains. In addition, the 
company was presenting new low-priced electric trains, and, par- 
ticularly, important additions to its line of transformers. Beyond 
that, the portfolio served to present a fairly complete set of 
pictures showing the line, sizes, prices, etc., 

Furthermore, the company wanted to impress dealers with its 
advertising campaign, believed to be larger than that ever spon- 
sored by any toy manufacturer. It includes: spotted newspaper 
advertising, radio and national magazines. 

In addition to these forms of advertising, full color advertise- 
ments are to be run in the American Weekly comic section. All 
of these advertisements, magazine and newspaper, urge boys to 
secure the 52-page railroading book in full colors. In effect, 
this railroading book is a complete catalog of the line. By 
charging the boys 10 cents if they send direct to Lionel for it, 
but offering it free if they take the coupon and present it to 
the Lionel dealer, the Lionel Corporation was able to distribute 
last year almost one million copies of the catalog and have the 
recipient visit the dealer's store to see the line first-hand. 

Supplementing these forms of promotion is a theatre give-away 
contest, used last year in about five hundred theatres. Lionel 
offs s to give away two trains at each theatre which will show 


a five-minute Lionel picture. A week before Christmas the trains 
are presented to the winners, which gives all those disappointed 
in not winning the contest the opportunity to have their parents 
buy them a train. 

Of direct display help to the dealer, Lionel is offering a large 
cut-out and several forms of merchandise displays. To complete 
the local promotion, dealer signs and mats of newspaper adver. 
tisements are also available. The last form of promotion is the 
Lionel Magazine, which has in two years developed 16,000 sub. 
scribers who pay 50 cents a year to receive it. This magazine 
tells railroad stories and presents, among other things, several 
articles discussing different features in the building of a miniature 
railroad. It is intended to maintain interest in model railroading 
in the slump periods after Christmas and during the Summer. 


How Cenol Got Salesmen to Show 
the Full Line to Every Prospect 


GOOD instance of stepped-up sales efficiency which 
was achieved through furnishing salesmen with an im- 
proved type of sample case lies in the experience of 
the Cenol Company, Chicago. 

Said Leonard J. Leininger, president of Lenwells, Inc., and 
the Cenol Company, “I credit the pick-up in our business in 
the last several months very largely to a new type of sample 
case we have developed, plus its continuous intelligent use by 
our salesmen.”’ 

Mr. Leininger mentioned that his company had used and dis- 
carded probably a dozen types of sample cases in the last twenty 
years. Then, last February, they developed, in cooperation with 
the Knickerbocker Case Company, a case that “so well suited 
our needs that we junked all other cases, though some of them 
had been in use but a few months.” 

Asked for details, Mr. Leininger furnished these facts: 

“Some months ago, to learn first-hand of sales conditions, | 
went on the road and traveled for a time with our Ohio man: 
I learned a number of things. We sell to drug stores. We 
manufacture sixty items, including creams, insecticides, etc. 

“The new type of drug store, as everyone probably knows, 
covers its cases and counters with merchandise. Under these 
conditions the salesman finds difficulty in properly displaying 
his goods. Often the only place available is the soda fountain, 
a small table, a chair or even the floor. 

“I learned, by my own observation and talking with our 
salesmen, that the salesman no longer can expect to find room 
in a drug store to spread his samples out for inspection. He 
cannot expect to take them out of a case and hand them around 
for inspection. 

“The problem, then, is to make the sample case in itself a 
complete display case. We took the sixty items we carry and 
sent them to the sample case manufacturer, telling him our ideas 
and advising him to build the sample case around the items. 

“The result was a case that carries a set of aluminum trays. 
Each tray has a removable purple velvet lining; removable so 
that it can be cleaned or renewed at signs of wear. 

“It is a compact case. It weighs about 25 pounds when 
filled. That’s about the weight of the old case with one-half 
the merchandise. By an ingenious arrangement of hinged levers 
the trays, when the case is opened, become a series of steps. 

“Every item in the line comes into full view. The case, 
opened, is perfectly balanced. It can be set on the soda fountain 
bar, on a chair, a table, the cigar counter or the floor. We 
often set it on a six- or seven-inch shelf or ledge. 

“It is rich in appearance, has dignity, looks effective and 
businesslike. These cases cost us $21 each, but they have paid 
for themselves many times over. 

“I think that I can safely say that, until we got this new 
case, in every presentation by our men there was always some 
item that was not shown. Often, no doubt, the presentation 
was only partly effective. 

“That it is appreciated by the buyers is evidenced by the fact 
that a number of them have written to us complimenting us on 
the completeness and excellence of our new sales displays. They 
seem to say that we are aggressive, progressive and up to snuff. 
Such things have excellent effect on the psychology of both our 
men and the buyer.” 
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“WHERE TO BUY IT” dealer identification 


Whatever you spend for advertising, you spend for 
only one reason: To get results. 


But unless prospects are able to find your authorized 
dealers, they will be “substituted to death”—and part 
of your advertising investment will be wasted. 


“Where to Buy It” makes advertising results more 
certain by making your authorized dealers easy to find. 
You list your trade mark in classified telephone direc- 
tories wherever you have distribution. Directly below the 
trade mark your authorized dealers list their names, 
addresses, telephone numbers. Then, your advertising 
can furnish prospects with definite directions for locat- 
ing authorized dealers. 


With “Where to Buy It” you spend pennies 
) safeguard dollars. Buick, Kelvinator, Good- 


service makes advertising more resultful 


rich, L-O-F Safety Glass are a few who find “Where to 
Buy It” a profitable investment. 

Investigate NOW! Trade Mark Service Manager, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.; New York 
address, 195 Broadway (EXchange 3-9800); Chicago 
address, 311 W. Washington St. (OFFicial 9300). 


“WHERE TO BUY IT 
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How 200 Firms Handle 
Salesmen’s Reports 


STUDY of practices for handling salesmen’s reports in 
200 companies in diverse lines of business just completed 


by SALES MANAGEMENT shows a majority—over 90 per 

cent—requiring daily reports on standard forms, with a 
very definite trend toward more careful scrutiny of such reports 
and a closer check-up on salesmen to see that such reports are 
filed promptly. More than half have these reports summarized 
for the use of the sales manager—a reflection of the need felt 
by most marketing directors to keep as closely as possible in 
touch with field conditions during a period when conditions in 
the various markets are showing a tendency to shift rapidly. 

Only four companies out of the total get along without such 
standard reports. One of these is Bull Dog Electric Products 
Company of Detroit, whose sales manager, William H. Frank, 
comments, “Good salesmen do not have to be checked. Their 
results tell!” 

Another, a sales executive for a concern that sells tools to 
industry, asks for full reports, but emphatically does not believe 
in standardized procedure for handling them. His comments are 
particularly interesting: 

“Our salesmen do not furnish a standardized written report 

to take the place of such a report, they are requested 
to write us an informal letter in their own handwriting, either 
pencil or pen being satisfactory, and outline to us the conditions 
as they exist currently. In this informal letter they advise us 
what activities the jobbers are engaged in, and they outline the 
deals they are working on. And they unload any troubles which 
may have developed since their last reports. 


Do Reports Stultify Initiative? 


“We believe this is far more satisfactory than a standardized 
report would be. We first learn of the conditions existing. 


Then we learn of what the men have pending, which helps us 


to gauge our production for the next two weeks. In addition, 
we find that the men bring up subjects and make certain sug- 
gestions, through reporting in this fashion, which would not 
be incorporated in a standardized call blank. 

“I personally spent nine years in the sale of electric tools 
before taking over my present position. This period was spent 
in three different companies. One of these firms required a 
weekly report showing number of calls, present status of jobber’s 
stock, amount of retail business sold, and amount of jobber 
business received. After all this information was given there 
was a small ‘remarks’ column in which we could not hope to 
say many of the things that were on our minds, so consequently 
our home office was not advised of the true situation we were 
facing. I personally felt that the home office knew more about 
my territory than I and consequently was not interested in my 
viewpoints on the conditions existing. 

“There were some weeks when I was out in the field that I 
could make 50 to 60 calls with results. That week I showed 
a good report and felt proud of it. The next week I would 
have to do a lot of demonstrating of tools, which took up a 
great deal of time; perhaps at the end of the week I would 
have only 30 calls to show. Every time I sent in a report like 
that I got the impression that when the boss read it he felt 
that I had laid down on the job that week. Reports to me 
are like the steel bars in a jail cell door. I believe that they 
cage a salesman’s efforts rather than assist him. I would never 
hire a man if I did not have confidence in him—if I did not 
know that I could put him into a territory knowing he would 
give me every hour of his working day.” 

This same point of view—€Specially as applied to discussion 
of current conditions—is interestingly borne out in a comment 
which comes from Russell G. Creviston, sales promotion man- 
ager of The Crane Company. He says, “Under present conditions 
we find the use of set forms less effective than during more 
normal times. This is proved by the number of special reports 
in letter form which the salesmen are forced to make in order 
to give complete information relative to the peculiar conditions 
with which they are confronted almost daily. However, in normal 


times we are strongly in favor of sufficient uniform rey rting 
blanks to enable the management to follow the work o° the 
salesmen with the least possible effort.” 

A number of little quirks embodied in some of the ‘por 
forms gathered in this investigation suggest items or ideas which 
other concerns might profitably incorporate in their own reports. 

Clinton Carpet Company uses a three-by-five-inch form fo; 
each call, on the back of which are listed the various sales helps 
available so that the salesman can check any which might be 
wanted by the buyer. To insure the prompt filing of reports, g 
company operating in the electrical field has a flat rule that jf 
a salesman does not turn in a daily report for any day, he 
forfeits his expenses for that day. 

A special space for complaints is provided on the report form 
used by an office appliance manufacturer. Bridgeport Brass uses 
an eight-sheet form, stapled at one end, with one sheet for 
each day's calls, which is filed weekly. The last page is of 
rather unusual interest, since it embodies spaces filled in after 
filing, by the accounting department, showing number of calls 
for the week, salary and expenses for the week, and cost per 
call, Far too few companies know their costs per call for each 
salesman; such figures are extremely helpful in checking up on 
the men who are doing a poor job of managing their time. 


Reports that Supply Marketing Data 


Birmingham Stove & Range Company has something similar, 
except that each day’s expenses are listed on a detachable section 
of the daily report, while spaces at the bottom of this show 
total sales, cost per $100 of sales, total calls and cost per call. 

National Brass Company has a detachable rider on each report 
form for “Sales Department Information,” on which are recorded 
all changes of address, changes of names for mailing lists, new 
customers and prospects, and so forth. This idea might be 
applied to many other lines where it seems difficult to sort out 
such changes of address, etc., from the mass of other material 
in the report made to the sales manager, and get it promptly 
into the hands of the sales promotion and other departments 
which need it. 

Parker-Kalon Corporation has a slightly different system from 
any other noted in the survey. This company has separate forms, 
of different color, for the following: original call on jobber; 
original call on prospect (industrial user); follow-up of original 
call; jobber follow-up. These fit into a jacket, filed at the home 
office, thus forming a record of each account plus the work being 
done on it by the jobber in the area. 

Hickey-Freeman Company of Rochester, men’s clothing manu- 
facturers, have their men fill out very complete reports on accounts 
sold and prospects—a procedure which is comparatively easy 
because the men seldom make more than two calls a day. Not 
only does the report give full data about the store sold—-size, 
appearance, number of floors, other lines carried, progressive or 
conservative management, etc.,—but it asks for a listing of all 
other important stores in the city in order of their “quality 
rank,” so that the company can have an accurate picture of their 
competitive position and the rating of their local outlets. Beside 
each store in the “quality rank’’ list is listed the name of their 
featured line of men’s clothing—again helping to fill out the 
competitive picture. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this report, however, 
is the section of it which asks for certain definite data about 
the local market: where the market gets its income, what are 
the principal industries, whether the town gets resort, college 
or other transient trade, trading radius, nearest big city, and 
related facts. Curiously, this is the only company out of the 
more than two hundred reporting that asked for such information. 

Every company in the foods, drugs and beverages group in- 
cluded in the survey asks salesmen to report on missionary work 
—window displays installed, special work with dealers, etc.,—as 
well as on calls. Only half of the hardware and paint group 
do so. Industrials for the most part ask for full reports, since 
there are so many important service angles connected with almos 
all types of industrial products. 

Among the handful of companies who handle reports on : 
weekly rather than a daily basis are Minnesota Woolen Com- 
pany, Berry Brothers, Bridgeport Brass Company, and Hea 
Machine Company. Only one firm out of the. lot—Natior 
Container Corporation—asks for reports by the month. 
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Section III. 


Increasing Profits through Better 
Management of Advertising 


Couponing and sampling; copy testing; selective selling 
with the aid of newspapers; window displays and other 
dealer helps; merchandising the advertising at point of sale 


14 Things We Have 
Learned about Couponing 


BY WILLIAM A. DOLAN 


President, Wilbert Products Company, Inc. 


N developing sales for Wilbert ammonia, Javex and other 
| related household products in metropolitan New York and 

New England, we have extensively used the house-to-house 

couponing plan. Over a two-year period we have come 
to some very definite conclusions as to the proper technique 
for handling this type of advertising—conclusions we are sum- 
marizing below in the belief that they may be of help to any 
company that is following, or contemplating following, this plan 
for working territory. 

Before we attempted to coupon, we had five people in different 
sections (we are speaking now of metropolitan New York) go 
about for a month asking housewives if they used ammonia, 
why they liked it or didn’t like it, and what they used it for. 
This preliminary survey proved to us that, in some sections, 
only one out of every five women used ammonia, and that the 
average using it was about one out of three. We have advertised 
ammonia and ammonia is known as an every-day household staple 
for cleaning. Yet this investigation proved to us that the pos- 
sibility of getting three times as many people to use ammonia 
was still open to any manufacturer who would go after it. 

We found from that survey, also, that not one woman in 
twenty-six ever used ammonia to brighten and restore the colors 
of her carpets and rugs, yet this is one of the best uses for 
the product and one that we stressed in our coupon campaign. 
Therefore, our purpose in couponing was to get old users 
acquainted with new uses. 


Will Couponing Force Distribution? 


We found also that many women thought all ammonia was 
the same. Nothing could be further from the truth; therefore 
we changed our package completely so that when a woman used 
Wilbert’s double-action ammonia she would remember the dif- 
ferent shape and style of the container. This change helped 
repeat sales considerably in the stores where we re-checked after 
the coupon campaign. 

Now as to conclusions: 

1. You cannot force grocery store distribution through coupons. 
House-to-house couponing must be used solely to accelerate sales. 
It is futile to coupon unknown articles to the housewife, and, 
when you are giving one product free with one purchased, at 
least one of the two articles must have known value or be of 
a known name. Successfully to coupon, you must tie-up with 
the grocery store, and it stands to reason that you cannot force 
that—you must win cooperation by results. 

When this campaign started our products already were on sale 
in virtually all chain grocery outlets and in far more than half 
of the independent stores in the Metropolitan area. At least 
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15,000 outlets, all told, out of a total of 24,000, were regular 
Wilbert customers. 

2. If the goods are not on hand in the grocery store the day 
of distribution of the coupons, the campaign will fail. The 
housewife’s attitude toward the coupon is that it is something 
new and free. She may go to two neighborhood stores to redeem 
it. First, she will bring the coupon to the store at which she 
buys regularly, and, if that store hasn’t your goods, she may 
go to one other store. But that is the limit; the coupon loses 
value in relation to the store manager’s interest. 

3. If the purchase price is on the coupon, that helps redemp- 
tion. The housewife will not bother with the coupon if she 
has to spend over 25 cents. In the beginning, we gave two 
coupons to every housewife. With one she spent 25 cents for 
a bottle of Zit dry cleaner and she received a full-size can of 
Dri-Finish lemon oil furniture polish free. With the other 
she bought a bottle of Wilbert’s Double-Action ammonia for 
19 cents and received a 20-ounce bottle of Javex free. Of 
necessity, we had to discontinue the Zit dry cleaner coupon 
because it cut into our redemptions very heavily, and it proved 
that to give two coupons was as bad as nothing at all because 
the housewife didn’t pay attention to either one of them. 
We had delivered 500,000 coupons before we discovered this 
fact, and were most discouraged with the results of our cam- 
paign. Then we tried using one coupon only (ammonia and 


Javex), and immediately saw a tremendous difference in redemp- 
tions. 


What the Well-Dressed Coupon Wears 


The exception to the one-coupon rule is in the case of soap. 
Manufacturers of soap have successfully given out two and more 
coupons. The reason is that the unit of purchase is small—five 
or ten cents at the most. 

4. Coupons cannot be left in letter boxes. Not only is this 
a Post Office regulation, but children are likely to take them. 
They have to be put under the door without ringing the bell. 
In the beginning our distributors rang the bell, but housewives 
resented this intrusion, particularly in these days when there are 
sO many house-to-house canvassers. 

Advertisers who give the housewife a sample of their product 
need to ring the bell, however, because when samples are left 
on doorknobs, particularly in apartment houses, unscrupulous 
people take them. 

5. Coupons must be colorful and attractive and have a look 
of value; otherwise they are considered as throw-aways or Cir- 
culars. And there should not be too much reading matter. 
Housewives won't wade through a lot of reading matter to find 
out what it is all about. 

6. Throughout the whole Metropolitan area, with the excep- 
tion of two towns, we were given permission to coupon after 
we had explained to the Police departments our method of pro- 
cedure—that we did not disturb the housewife, and that honest 
women, who caused no annoyance, were distributing. In cities 
such as Jersey City, Newark, Yonkers, New Rochelle and Mount 
Vernon, we employed women recommended by the local un- 
employment bureaus. In rural sections the job of distributing 
coupons can be done better and more cheaply by the distributing 
companies that work with men. 
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Postal Telegraph covers this country 


@ The Post Office Department maintains 
some 50,000 Post Offices in the United 
States. But Postal Telegraph accepts mes- 
sages for delivery in more than 70,000 
communities. 

Postal Telegraph maintains its own com- 
plete commercial telegraph offices in those 
cities which account for 95% of the tele- 
gtaph traffic. In small cities, one office; in 
metropolitan centers, hundreds. Moreover, 
every office is manned entirely by Postal 
Telegraph employees and linked directly 
with Postal Telegraph circuits. 

Our facilities are placed where they can 
serve best in speeding the messages of 
American business—where they can provide 
the most accurate, dependable, fast com- 
munication that telegraphy can offer. We 
stretch our lines where business wants them, 
open our offices where business can use them. 

Naturally there are thousands of small 
communities where no telegraph company 
maintains an office. But for each and every 
one of these places, Postal Telegraph ac- 


cepts your messages and through its connec- 
tions transmits them quickly and accurately. 

Furthermore, Postal Telegraph service is 
not confined to the United States. It offers 
you efficient, economical message communi- 
cation to the entire world...via the coordi- 
nated telegraph, cable and radio facilities of 
the great International System, of which it 
is a part. No matter whom your message 
must reach, nor to what part of the world 
it may be addressed, Postal Telegraph and 
its affiliated communication companies al- 
ways see your message through. 


Supplementary Services 


Air Express Pick-up and Delivery 
Air Travel Reservations 
Bus Express Pick-up and Delivery 
Bus Travel Reservations 
Circular and Sample Distribution 
Errands and Package Delivery 
Gift and Purchase Service 
Marine Reports 
Money Order Service 
Personal Service Bureau 
Theatre Ticket Service 
Commercial News Reports 


Telegrams Direct 
from the Highways via 
Esso and Standard Oil Gas Stations 


s Postal Telegraph is the only American tele- 
graph company that offers a world-wide service 
of coordinated telegraph, cable andradio com- 
munications under @ single management. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL 


SYSTEM 


ostal Telegraph 


Commercial 
Cables 


Mackay Radio 


all America 


Cables 


7. The explanation of the coupon should be printed in several 
languages for the benefit of the foreign element, and this applies 
also for suburban sections where servants usually get the coupons. 

The coupon plus cost of distribution cost us an average of 
one cent per household. Of course, this did not include office 
detail, sales supervision, special merchandise delivery nor re- 
demption. 

8. Our redemption throughout the campaign averaged 12 per 
cent. With lower-priced articles, such as soap, redemption runs 
from 15 to 30 per cent. A 10-cent package of tea also shows 
big coupon returns. Twelve per cent may not seem much, but 
it means that one household out of every eight has acquired 
our two products—Wilbert’s Double-Action ammonia and Javex. 

9. We also found that a small ad in the local newspaper 
saying that the territory is going to be couponed and suggesting 
that readers look for the coupons, helps considerably. 

10. Our merchandise was delivered direct to the store—two 
cases the day the coupons were being distributed—and in most 
instances we were able to get either a window or floor display 
of our two products to tie up with the strip we put on the window 
telling the housewife coupons would be redeemed at this store. 


Spotting the Territories that Produce 


11. Coupons should be numbered serially so that you can tell 
what territories are most successful in redemption. We gave 
our distributors coupons in packages of a hundred, with a num- 
bered band around each package. When distribution of a hundred 
was completed, the distributor signed the band, thereby pro- 
viding a check on the serial numbers and giving us a permanent 
record and control. This was necessary, in addition, because 
unscrupulous dealers were continually making efforts to 
buy coupons from the distributors or redeem coupons for other 
merchandise. And, since we distributed the coupons ourselves, 
we could check up easily in case of fraud or complaint. 

12. We did not distribute around the Christmas or New Year's 
holidays, nor during July or August. Redemptions are too small 
during the hot summer months and over holidays. 

13. We couponed New Jersey months ago, but are still re- 
ceiving redeemed coupons from this territory, which makes it 
very difficult to arrive at a definite figure for returns in any 
given territory until at least a year after distribution. 

14. We have not had a single instance of dealer price-cutting 
to induce redemption in any particular store. The reason is 
that the dealer knows the coupons will come in from his regular 
customers. We have had several instances of clerks following 
our coupon distributors and asking housewives to redeem the 
coupons at their store. However, after we pointed out the 
unfairness of this to the clerks in question, they were glad to 
cooperate with us. Often they put signs in their windows or 
made big floor displays. Smart managers asked their own cus- 
tomers to redeem the coupons. This helped. But when they 
solicited outside of their regular trade, it hurt. 

Every chain grocery store, together with the better inde- 
pendents, carried our products prior to this campaign, and our 
business this year is well ahead of last, though last year was 
the best we had ever had up to that time. 

One of the reasons we received such fine cooperation from 
the stores on this coupon campaign was that we didn’t try to 
overload them with our merchandise, but limited delivery to a 
case of each product to each store. 

The coupon campaign will not carry itself through sales, but 
must be worked so that it will pay through reorders. This is 
the mistake many manufacturers make in trying to make a cam- 
paign pay for itself. In order to accomplish this through first 
sales, it is mecessary to overload dealers and to make rash 
promises. A very common occurrence is for salesmen to promise 
dealers a coupon campaign and never completely carry it out. 
This makes dealers wary of stocking extra merchandise. 

Instead of helping sales, these tactics hurt them. A grocer 
would think a redemption of thirty coupons good, if he originally 
had only twenty-four bottles of a product on hand. But he 
would think it a very poor redemption if he had a hundred 
and twenty bottles in stock. Our method of limiting deliveries 
is sound because it forces the grocer to re-order from his own 
source of supply. In that way he sees that the item is moving 
and that it can be sold merely through mentioning it to his 
customers. This point seems a very simple one, yet it is far 
too often ignored. 
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Cashing National Advertising 
through Strong Local Tie-up 


A striking example of the way national advertising 
can be cashed locally through intelligent cooperation bet ween th, 
advertiser-manufacturer and the local dealer is a recent p:omotig, 
of Lady Pepperell sheets and pillow cases by the J. L. Huds 
Company of Detroit, in league with Pepperell Manu‘acturis, 
Company of Boston. : 

More than 8,000 sheets and pillow cases were sold by ty 
Hudson Basement Store within about three weeks after the dj. 
tribution locally of a mailer furnished to Hudson by the many. 
facturer; total sales were greatly in excess of this number, R 
L. Miller, buyer of basement domestics and bedding, said, the 
8,000 figure representing only those known to be due to th 
advertising mentioned. 

The mailer was a simple four-page folder, post card size, with 
cover in color; the center pages carried a sample of the materi:| 
in Lady Pepperell sheets and cases, a statement of sizes and 
prices, with space for filling in numbers required and name ani 
address of purchaser. A check space indicated whether the orde 
was to be charged or sent C. O. D. The back page carrie) 
the usual business reply form, so that all the customer had 
do was tear the folder in half, fill it in and drop it in the mail 

Since Hudson’s do a large charge business, it was expected 
that many of the cards would be mailed; instead, so many cu. 
tomers brought them in personally that the original stock 
merchandise was exhausted by the third day, when other cards 
began to come in by mail, and the store had to phone Nes 
York for additional supplies. Other cards continued to com 
through the mail for ten days or longer, and occasional buyers 
were still bringing in cards two months atter the sale closed. 
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Meanwhile, advancing prices made it necessary for the store 
to refuse to see at the advertised prices after the period of the 
sale. The 88-cent sheets are now $1.59; 98-cent ones, $1.69; 
and the 23-cent pillow cases are 39 cents. 

Mr. Miller thinks the success of the promotion is a striking 
tribute to the power of national advertising supported by local 
advertising. “Pepperell sheets have been nationaliy advertised 
for years,” he pointed out, “but we did not enjoy a full measure 
of the demand actually c1vated by this advertising until we put 
on this local campaign to let Detroiters know they could get 
the merchandise at our store. We are highly pleased with the 
success of this initial campaign and we are convinced that in 
this Lady Pepperell line we have secured something that is going 
to be of great benefit to our volume. It is a quality line, of 
the kind we like to feature, and, with some local advertising, 
it is certain to be a big success in Detroit.” 

Pepperell had no retail outlet in Detroit until this Spring, 
when Hudson's took on the line, and the fact that the product 
had not been advertised locally there previously—in fact, had 
actually been unavailable in the local market, makes the success 
of this campaign all the more remarkable. 

J. L. Hudson is the third largest department store in the 
country. Certainly their experience in turning the potential de- 
mand created by national advertising into immediate business, 
through a well-planned local tie-up, contains a merchandising 
lesson of great value to every company that sells through the 
retailer—regardless of what the product may be. 
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e, of phone, or wire. Of SAMPLING 
Sing, course, you are un- We are able to handle the distribution of your sample by both house-to-house 
der no obligation. distribution in the larger centers and by mail in the smaller communities. 
ring, Many National advertisers are making use of these combined facilities. 
yc uct 
had 
ccess 
| The REUBEN H. DONNELLEY Corp. 
€- 
ness, Direct Mail Division 


Our 


DIRECT MAIL 


350 E. 22nd ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


305 E. 45th St., New York 


1221 Wall St., Los Angeles 
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How Leading Firms Use 
Mass Plan Advertising 


ASS plan advertising, according to John B. Barry, na- 
tional sales director, The Advertising Distributors of 
America, Inc., is a selective selling and advertising 
method which offers the following advantages: 
1. It does not have a large proportion of waste circulation. 
Distribution of samples or advertising literature is direct 
to the home in areas selected by the advertiser, which may 
be restricted to types of communities where 
logical prospects for his particular product or service live. 
Its presentation can be timed, almost to the hour; it can 
also be weather-timed. 
3. Competitive advertising cannot intrude to divert attention. 
i. It can carry coupons, business reply cards or enclosures. 
It can be printed in one or many colors, can be indvidualized 
with dealer's imprint, name and location. 
6. It is flexible because the advertising distributor can place 
the material 
a. high in the jamb of the door 
b. behind mail box or fastened in clip 
c. between knob and jamb of door 
d. under the door 
e. ring doorbell and place sample or advertising in hands 
of prospect, giving a brief sales talk if desired. 
f. ring doorbell, and, if there is no answer, leave adver- 
tising matter instead of sample. 
7. It can be 


homes and 


nN 


used in 


a single neighborhood, city, state, or 
throughout the country, to fit exactly the advertiser's dealer 
distribution. 

8. It can be more territories 
different sales situations the advertiser faces. 
Mass plan advertising, or home-to-home distribution, is being 
used currently to help solve many of today’s sales problems. 
One version is the individually addressed message. A notable 
case was the distribution of 1,238,000 Postal Telegraph tele- 
grams to owners of cars in the Hudson and Essex price range. 
Distributed in 1,100 cities, these messages were invitations from 
W. J. McAneeny, president of the Hudson Motor Car Company, 


to visit dealer showrooms and see the new 1932 


tested in one or 


representing 


models. In 


Interested in 


CHICAGO? 


Here we offer a service in home-to-home 
distribution of advertising matter and 
samples which has become known for in- 
telligent planning—through organization— 
exacting supervision and experience in or- 
canized marketing efforts; supported by a 
thorough knowledge of the composition 


and characteristics of this great central 
market. 


MAY WE HEAR FROM YOU? 


BIG 4 ADVERTISING CARRIERS 


20 E. 8th Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


Phone: 


Harrison 6084 
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the following week about 730,000 persons called at the company’, 
dealer showrooms. ‘ 

Another method is the non-addressed message, or ad\ 
piece. The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company early t! 
distributed more than a million broadsides in many cities t! 
out the country. 


tising 
year 


ugh. 
The Gold Dust Corporation, in an effort to 


introduce a new product, Silver Dust, has for the last six 


nths 
been distributing direct-to-the-home advertising, territory ter. 
ritory, in harmony with its dealer distribution. Several million 
circulars have been distributed this way. Another five million 
distribution of a tabloid paper, “Silver Dust Bubbles,” is now 


under way. 

Many companies using mass plan advertising to introduce 4 
new product operate their plan with the monetary cooperation 
of the dealer. For instance, the RCA-Victor Company, which 
in November and December of last year distributed 1,700,009 
large eight-page folders, folded to sixteen, charged each dealer 
two cents a copy. These folders, imprinted with the dealer's 
name, were delivered in his territory by distributors, who rang 
the bell and handed them to the prospect if the bell was 
answered, or left them in a secure place at the door if the 
occupant was not at home. The “hook” in the broadside was 
an invitation to prospects to come into the dealer’s showroom to 
have a free record made of their voices. It also announced the 
new RCA line of radios. More than half of the 1,600 dealers 
who took part reported to Pierre Boucheron, director of adver. 
tising for RCA, that “this broadside was the best piece of pro- 
motion material they had ever used.” Hundreds of prospects 
were brought into the dealers’ places of business. 


37°% Sales Increase from Coupon Sampling 


A variation of the non-addressed message method and one 
that can be used locally to reach a specific list of customers is 
that of the F. W. Fitch Company, Des Moines, Iowa, makers 
of Dandruff Remover. 


Their proposition to the druggist is that they will distribute 
to a list of his customers, by Western Union messenger service, 
a ten-cent sample of the shampoo. With this sample is an 
envelope containing a special message announcing the gift of 
the sample from the druggist to one of his valued patrons. With 
the sample is an advertising booklet explaining the product's 
sales points. 

The third method is that of sampling. 


Sampling is done for 
several reasons. 


First, it may be used to extend distribution 
into new territories, or, again, it may be used to support newly 
established dealer outlets, or as a means of inducing dealers to 
stock a product. Third, it may serve as a method of advertising, 
and, finally, it may be used to introduce new products or improved 
packages. 

National Biscuit Company, for instance, late in 1932 distributed 
more than a million samples of Shredded Wheat from house to 
house in several cities throughout the United States. The Kellogg 
Company is also a continuous and very large user of mass plan 
advertising and sampling. 

One of the best plans of sampling is the coupon plan. “Dif, 
a washing powder, for instance, has been couponing for years. 
Before a couponing campaign, Dif sends a letter over the signa- 
ture of Donnelley’s Delivery Service distribution manager, telling 
the retailer that a sampling campaign is about to take place, 
that coupons at so many cents value are to be distributed to 
every house in his locality and that he will be paid by Dif the 
face value of the coupon for every one he collects from his local 
customers. In view of the larger business possibilities the retailer 
is urged to stock up. 

Reckitts Bluing, distributed by the Atlantis Sales Corporation 
of Rochester, was promoted by coupon sampling and special sales 
work. A special crew of salesmen were sent to stock the retailer 
up before the company ran a prize contest campaign. In this 
campaign a four-page rotogravure folder was distributed to house- 
wives. This folder announced an elaborate prize campaign, 
participation in which involved purchase of a package of Reckitts 
Bluing. As a result of this promotional effort the company is 
said to have increased sales 37 per cent in the territories covered. 

Often sampling is used to reach very special groups. Quite 
recently Phillips Milk of Magnesia wrote to the 60,000 doctors 
in this country, asking them if they wanted samples of tooth- 
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Using 
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samples of milk of magnesia in‘both liquid and tablet 


5 al 
4 To those doctors who responded there was delivered by 
messenge samples of the three products specially wrapped for the 
purpose. That the doctor will cooperate with a manufacturer 
provided the product has health value and appeal is dignified 
was proved by the unusual results of a sampling campaign tried 
out by Sanka coffee last year. 


From May to October, 1932, the Sanka coffee division of the 
General Foods Corporation distributed 20,000 one-pound tins of 
Sanka coffee in about 20 cities. Each of these addressed 
personal! to a doctor and contained a sales letter explaining 
the health value of Sanka coffee. They also asked the doctor 
to send names of patients who might be benefited by the use 
of Sanka. To these patients General Foods offered to send a 
sample quarter-pound package of Sanka free of charge. 

The “pull” of this campaign is demonstrated by results in 
Chicago. Out of 7,000 one-pound tins delivered there, General 
Foods received in one month’s time 1,400 acknowledgments from 
the recipients. These acknowledgments contained the names of 
4,500 patients who were later on sent samples. 

The Ralston-Purina Company is using house-to-house distribu- 
tion as a means of reaching a market which can be located in 
no other way. This company wanted to sell its chicken feed 
to those home owners in suburban communities who had _ back- 
yard chicken coops. This «market, the company felt, while small 
in individual consumption, was large in the aggregate. It fell 
neither in the farm field nor in the urban field, and probably 


was 


- could not be reached economically by publication advertising. 


So coupons were delivered to only those houses throughout the 
country with back-yard chicken coops. If, upon inquiry, 
the chicken coop owner had less than 25 chickens, he or she 
received a coupon redeemable at the local Ralston-Purina sales 
agent's office for 10 cents on a stated quantity of chicken feed. 
If the brood is over 25 chickens, a 25-cent coupon was distributed. 

An example of a well-merchandised plan of sampling is being 
done this Fall by the Williamson Candy Company, Chicago, 
makers of “Oh! Henry.” 


Giving Away a Million Candy Bars—With Profit 


The program started on September 24, when crews of dis- 
tributors in the employ of the Big 4 Advertising Carriers, 
Chicago zone members of the Advertising Distributors of 
America, invaded Peoria, Springfield and Rockford, Illinois; 
Fort Wayne and South Bend, Indiana, for preliminary test cam- 
paigns. If the results prove satisfactory the major part of the 
campaign, in Chicago proper, will give away one million five-cent 
candy bars later this Fall. 

Every distributor is attired in a smock on which is the name, 
“Oh! Henry,” and an outline of the “Oh! Henry” bar. Chicago has 
been charted into 963 one-fourth-square-mile districts. Each dis- 
trict is studied with view to the number of children from five 
to fourteen, the candy-eating age, and family income. Districts 
poor in children and poor in money will be ignored. 

The general program follows: 

(1) Sampling, insofar as is possible, consists of placing an 
Oh! Henry bar in the hand of a member of the family. A brief, 
quick talk is made on the merits of the bar. 

(2) If no member of the family is home, a piece of adver- 
tising, neatly printed, folded so that it will hold by expansion, 
is placed behind the door knob. 

(3) The fact that each distributor wears a specially designed 
smock carrying out the color scheme of the Oh! Henry bar is 
expected to arouse general interest in the campaign and help to 
identify the bar in the mind of the public. 

(4) A recipe book is distributed, too, giving ideas for uses 

of the bar, such as a dressing for ice cream, folding into cakes, 
ting for cake icing, etc. 
(5) Every dealer and potential dealer in each neighborhood is 
called upon. The distributor, in his smock, hands each dealer a 
r of Oh! Henry, a recipe book, and a broadside telling all the 
letails of the campaign. The distributor asks if he can leave 
counter display card or arrange a counter display. 

(6) Following the distribution an inspector comes along to 
eck the work of the carriers. 

The inspector fills out a questionnaire which goes to the 
anufacturer. This sizes up the stock and the attitude of the 
ealer toward the campaign. 


om 


Te OPEN DOOR 


“ten pn 


tothe OPE 


MIND 


Buying decisions are made in the home. Advertising 
which influences these decisions enters through an 


open door to an open mind. This is the pathway of 
newspapers, 


advertising’s four great mediums 
magazines, direct-mail and mass plan. The postman, 
news carrier, and the A D A Distributor are the 
human instrumentalities for delivery of the advertis- 
ing message to the prospective buyer's home. And 
_.. Mass Plan is the most flexible and readily con- 
trolled of these mediums. 
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MAIL PLAN 


Distrihuted-to-the-Home 


ADVERTISING 


MAXIMUM SELECTIVITY... 
... with MINIMUM COST 


Distribution of advertising or samples direct to the 
home is available for a single neighborhood or the 
entire nation. Now one competent and responsible 
organization manages and performs all work of a 
distributing campaign anywhere in the United States. 
The advertiser is relieved of all detail. It will pay 
you to understand thoroughly the application of this 
wonderful medium to your business. 


Write for a copy of the 32-page book, "Mass Plan 
Advertising Sells More at Less Cost.” It’s free te 
advertising and sales executives, 


The ADVERTISING DISTRIBUTORS 
of AMERICA, INC. 


National Sales Division 
648 Huron Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Offices in 
All Principal Cities 


How Leading Advertisers 
Pre-Test Ad Copy 


OPY testing has several schools. One of these is headed 
by Frank R. Coutant of the Pedlar & Ryan Advertising 
Agency. Mr. Coutant, who prepared a committee report 
for the New York chapter of the American Marketing 
Society on the subject of “Suggestions for Conducting a Trial 
Sales Test of Advertising Copy,’ which was reviewed in the 
November 1, 1932, issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, herewith 
outlines in some detail the four principal methods now used for 
testing advertisements and the elements of advertisements: 

(1) Testing by sales results in territories where the adver- 
tisements are circulated (or by sales results directly traceable to 
specific advertisements). 

One of the customary ways of conducting tests by this method 
is to run advertising of one type in certain selected cities and 
then judge its effectiveness by comparing the sales in those 
cities with sales in other cities where another type of advertising 
has been run. 

However, sales tests are lengthy, costly and are swayed by 
many cross-currents, such as economic conditions, newspaper 
reader interest, competition, sales efficiency, and about 189 other 
variables. 

(2) Testing by inquiries or coupon returns from advertisements 
containing some request or inducement for replies. 

The customary procedure in this method of testing is to include 
in the advertisements which are to be tested some inducement 
for a response, such as an offer to send a sample or a booklet, 
either free or for a small payment. The number of replies from 
the various advertisements is used as the basis for judging the 
relative effectiveness of the different advertisements. In some 
cases coupons are used in the advertisements; in other cases 
the offer is made without the use of a coupon. 

For advertisers who sell by mail, or use coupons as leads 


$ DOLLAR SALES $ 


of 


Department Stores 


in 


AKRON, OHIO 


up 38.3% 


July 1933 vs. July 1932 
Source: Media Records 


Adequate coverage of this alert, 
free-spending market is available 
at one low cost through the 


advertising columns of the 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


for salesmen, couponing is bread and butter. For the dist: butiog 
of samples or booklets, coupons are desirable. But as copy tests 
for general advertising, the value of counting responses is louby. 
ful. Delvers beneath the surface in the past two years have 
learned (on the products they examined, at least): 


1. That the traceable correlation between volume of coy. 
pon returns and sales results is about .00. This ma 
sound almost unbelievable to those advertisers who have 
always used coupons as the measure of sales efficiency, 
Undoubtedly coupon clippers do buy. But the point to be 
established is that there is no definite correlation—in other 
words, nothing positive or measurable. 


2. That responses can be greatest from territories where 
sales are poorest. This has been proved by territorial 
analysis of coupons. 


3. That children, invalids, sample hounds, and those who 
crave mail to satisfy their souls, make up a big proportion 
of responders. A case in point was the offer made by 4 
silverware manufacturer in Vogue. A cross-section group 
of those who had clipped the coupon to receive a booklet, 
“How to Set the Table Properly,” were followed up by 
personal interviews. They revealed themselves largely as 
secondary circulation of that periodical, being children, maids, 
etc., but not the type who buys the silverware. A _ high 
child response to coupons is perfectly valuable for sampling 
purposes, but undesirable if the advertiser wants a_ basis 
on which to test advertising copy. 

4, That a cross-section of responders and an equal number 
of people interviewed at random will disclose about the 
same number of customers. 

Perhaps believers in coupons will make their own explorations 
some day and controvert these limited tests, but the faithful-to. 
coupons seem to be advertisers who have not yet gone out 
into the highways and byways to interview the types of people 
who send in requests for booklets and samples. 


When Coupons Have Been Yardsticks 


Perhaps we shall learn, in time, how to discount the non- 
prospect coupon responders and read the results in terms of the 
remainder. There are some examples even now of the successful 
use of inquiries as a measure of advertising effectiveness. The 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, selling by mail and by salesmen 
following up inquiries, uses certain standard advertisements of 
proved pulling power as a basis of comparison. When new 
copy is to be tested, they run the new copy and a standard 
advertisement in the same newspaper on the same day. lf the 
new copy outpulls the standard, it is worthy of wide use. This 
is the most practical form of coupon testing known to the writer. 
This controlled test overcomes the variables of season, competi- 
tion, different media, etc., which make comparative testing of 
copy by coupons so unreliable. 

The percentage of coupons secured is not proportionate to 
the size of advertising space used. In other words, a manufac- 
turer solely interested in securing coupon returns will get a higher 
return per advertising dollar expended if he uses small advertising 
space, rather than half or full pages. 

(3) Testing by the reactions of representative consumers to 
whom the advertisements are shown. Pedlar & Ryan have proved 
this method workable and essentially accurate. In three recent 
instances results of tests have been absolutely consistent with 
over-the-counter sales. 

Advertisements to be tested are shown to representative con- 
sumers or prospective consumers of the product and are rated 
on the basis of information obtained from these individuals 
indicating their personal reactions. Most exponents of _ this 
method of testing hold that satisfactory results can be obtained 
only by breaking the advertisement down into certain constituent 
factors or elements and testing these factors or elements indi- 
vidually. 

This is one of the oldest methods of testing, and it survives 
in the face of the constant flow of new methods. 

In personal interviews it is recommended that two advertise- 
ments at a time be compared, each pair shown to exactly the 
same number of typical prospective customers, mainta'ning 
exactly the same class proportions: for example, 15 per cent 

(Continued on page 376) 
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How 


15 Companies Operated Window Display Contests 


Company Type of Contest | Prizes 
| 


Dunn&McCarthy| W. D. for dealers. | $10,000 divided 
(Enna Jettick 


Shoes 


of $2,500. 


W. D. for dealers 


Cannon 
Mills.Inc. 
Towels. etc.) 


$ 195 > 
prize. 


total; $100 


\y Ww. , content for 
dn 
| | 


| 


Best Foods 


$10. 


2 | 
into 
3 groups; grand prize 


lst 


$150: $75; $25; $15; | Windows containing 
$5 toallentries. | 


Display must “be in | 1 month 
windows at least 7 | 
days. 


Photos must he out | 3 months. 
mitted during a speci- | 


fied 3-month period. | 


| 


2 months. 


only Best Foods may- 
onnaise; photos at 
| least 5 in. x 7 in. 


— : 
None. | 2 
| 
| 
| 


Hipp Didisheim | Original W. D.| Ten prizes from $100 | months. 
(Winton watch) ideas for Winton | down. 
| watches. 
| Se 2 ea ea: eee 
Eureka Vacuum | w. D. for dealers. ‘Not specified. | Must display Eureka. | Every 
Cleaner ° month. 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
i cies Se San Tae 
Kaynee ..| W. D. for dealers. Prises | to 7 stores in Must display K Caynee ee | Not 
Blouses. | cities of over 50,000 | products. | specified. 
shirts, etc | | and to 7 in cities un- | 
| der 50,000. 
| | _| 
Hoover ...| W. D. for dealers. | $100 maximum, in| None. Hoover 
| each of 3 divisions: | | week every 
Cities under 25,000; | ec. 
| 


| under 100,000; 
| over 100,000. 


Horrocks- W. D. for dealers. Cash prizes. 
Ibbotson 


(Fishing tackle) 


Gens n Te -lechron| W. D. for dealers. Prize consists of 
(Cloe Telechron ‘*‘Modern- 
} ique”’ model to winner. 


cities | 


W. D. with H. I. fish- | 4 months. 
ing tackle. 


a None. 1 month. 


Judges | 


| Sales promotion 


division of firm. 


Cannon Mills 
executive, adver- 
tising agency 
| man, and display 
| manager of lead- 

ing metropolitan | 

department s' store 


1U known. 
| 

| | 
| 


| Winton C “om- 
pany officials. 


a Mic ials of om. 


| 
Nationally | 
| known display- | 
men. 


} 
| 


Officials of 
Hoover. 


| 


Offic ials of om. 


Offic ials of firm. 


Entries 
Submitted 
Photo of win- 
dow sent to firm. 


Photo of window 
sent to Cannon, 
who paid for 
making it. 


Mail to Best 
Foods house or- 
gan, “Over the 
Counter.”” 


Photos mailed 
to firm. 
/M a il photos. 


Mail photos. 


Mail photos. 


7. DD. 
sent but use was 
unnecessary. 


W.D. material pro- 
vided by Cannon 
if desired . 


Special 
Conditions 


material 


to go with photo. 


Descriptive letter 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Mail photo. Preference to win- 
dows _ containing 
H. I. nationally ad- 
vertised products. 

Mail photo. Recent photos only 


Beste Varulab.. W. D. of Kyanize Ford Tudor Sedan. 5 geographical divi- | Not — Officials of firm. | Mail photo to| None. 
paint for dealers. sions compete for | specified Gem. 
grand prize. 
Procter & Gamble| W. D. on Camay | 1 iced tea set and 6 | Open to all retailers. | 12 days. Nationally| P. & G. send a| None. 
soap, for Syracuse | glasses to all entries. | Mail entry blank fur- known display- | photographer. 
dealers only. Choice of several ar- | nished. men. 
ticles to winner. 
Julius Kayser....| W. D. on Fit-All- | Two groups of cities: | Artistic quality and | One and | Officials of firm. | Mail photo. None. 
(Hosiery) Top hosiery, for | over 100,000, lst prize selling appeal the cri- | one-half 
dealers. $1,000; under 100,000 | teria. months. 
[st prize, $750. 
Johnson & W. D- on John-|} Total of $5,000 in| Windows should fea- | 2 months. | Three judges: | Photos of dis-|,Awards made on 
Johnson son’s baby pow-| prizes. First prize, | ture baby powder (use firm official, ad- | plays mailed to ‘the basis of attrac- 
der, for dealers. $500. of baby soap and vertising man,| J. & J. at deal-| tiveness, advertis- 
cream optional) . Stock display man. ers’ expense. ing value and sales 
merchandise only to compelling power. 
be used. 
McKesson & W. D. on “Calox”’ | Cash prizes awarded. | Windows must feature | 2 months. | McKesson offi- | Photos of win-| None. 
Robbins.......... for dealers. McKesson’s Calox. cials. dows mailed 
with entry 
blanks. 
Mea ling & “Prosperity Cam- | 53 cash prizes—$250; | Dealers must send en- | 2 months. Selling & Serv- Photos must be | Only druggists who 


cin et eee paign’’ for drug-| $5 in merchandise | try card to S. & S. ice officials. mail get Selling & Serv- 
gists. free to all who mail a | They will receive, free, ice may compete. 
photograph toS, & S.| the window display | 
' material which .is to 
form the basis of their 
contest windows. 


«Kesson & Robbins’ Magazine for Retail Druggists. 


W. D.—Window Display. 


his chart presented through cooperation of Einson-Freeman, Inc. 
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See articles on pages 374 and 375, 
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to Sell “Tie-In Advertising” 


Selective Selling with the Aid of Newspapers 


> 


etc 
Auempting 
ertiniom 


NAME OF NEWSPAPER NAME OF NEWSPAPER 


by 
A« 


Rooms Available 


for Manufacturers’ Rep. 


' 


Merchandise Men Will 


Sell 


Promotion Magazine 

Assist in Jobber Contacts 
Assist in Retail Contacts 
conference Rooms Available 
Assist in Jobber Contacts 


Have Space for 
Assist in Retail Contacts 


or Manufacturers’ Rep. 
Have Space for 


Printed Market 
Window Displays, etc. 
Will Cooperate b 
Promotion Magazine 
Merchandise Men Will 


Survey 
Printed Market 


| Will Make 
Special Survey 
Route Lists 
for Salesmen 
Publish Dealer 
Special Survey 
Route Lists 
for Salesmen : 
Publish Dealer 
Window Displas 


| Merchandise Men Will 
C 
f 


| Merchandise Men Will 
Will € ‘9ePerate 


Conference 


to 


| 


NEW ENGLAND SOUTH ATLANTIC—Cont. 


Boston Christian Science Monitor . 

Boston American-Advertiser 

Boston Daily Record.... 

Boston Evening Transcript 

Bridgeport Herald 

Bridgeport Post-Telegram 

Burlington Free Press 

Fall River Herald News 

Hartford Courant 

Hartford Times 

La Notizia, Boston 

Lawrence Eagle-Tribune 

Lewiston Sun-Journal 

New Bedford Standard-Times..... 

New Haven Register 

PO BEER ccti nest aeeseces 

Portland Press Herald-Express.... 

Providence Journal-Bulletin 

Providence News-Tribune 

Rutland Daily Herald 

Springfield Union-Repub.-News... 
aterbury Republican & American) 

Worcester Telegram & Gazette.... 


Columbia State 

Greensboro News-Record 
Huntington Herald Disp.-Advert’r. 
Jacksonville Journal 

Macon Telegraph-News 

Miami Daily News 

Miami Herald ’ 
Norfolk Ledger-Disp. & Virg.-Pilot 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Richmond News-Leader 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Roanoke Times & World-News... 
St. Petersburg Even. Independent. . 
St. Petersburg Times 

Savannah Morn. News-Even. Press 
Tampa Daily Times 

Washington Daily News 
Washington Evening Star 
Washington Post 

Washington Times-Herald 
Wheeling Intelligencer & News... 
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EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Akron Beacon Journal 

Akron Times-Press | 
Canton Repository.............++: 
Chicago Daily News 
Chicago Evening American 
Chicago Tribune 

Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cincinnati Post Dx 
Cincinnati Times-Star............. \ 
Cleveland Monitor Polish Daily... 
Cleveland N | 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC | 
Albany Knickerb’r Pr.-Even. News| 


Albany Times-Ur i 
Allentown Morning Call | 
Altoona Mirror ' poco 
Atlantic City Press-Evening Union.| 
Binghamton Press | 
Brooklyn Eagle 

Brooklyn Times-Union 

Buffalo Courier-Express 

Buffalo Evening News........ coool 
Buffalo Polish Everybody's Daily. .| 
Buffalo 
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Easton Express ; 
Elmira Star Gazette & Advertiser. .| 
Erie Dispatch Herald l 
Erie Times 
Harrisburg Patriot & Even. News. . 
Harrisburg Telegraph 

amaica, L. I. Daily Press......... 

ncaster Newspapers, Inc 

Newark Evening News............/ 
Newark Star Eagle | 
New York Daily News .......... i 
New York Herald Tribune 
N.Y. Il Progresso Italo-Americano 
N. Y. Jewish Daily Forward.......| 
N. Y. Evening Journal 
New York Times 
New York World-Telegram 
Niagara Falls Gazette 

Passaic Herald News 
Paterson Morning Call 
Phila. Public-Ledger-Inquirer 
Philadelphia Record 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Reading Eagle 
Rochester Journal American 
Schenectady Gazette 
Scranton Scrantonian 
Syracuse Journal-American 
Syracuse Herald 
Syracuse Post-Standard 
Trenton Times 


Decatur Herald and Review 
Detroit Free Press 
Detroit News 


Evansville Courier & Journal 
Evansville Press z= 
Flint Daily Journal................ I 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 

Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 

Grand Rapids Press 

Indianapolis News 
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Janesville Gazette 
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Milwaukee Journal 
Muncie Star 

Peoria Journal-Transcript 
Peoria Star 
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Asheville Citizen and Times 
Atlanta Constitution 


Mobile Press Register 
Nashville Banner 
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Selective Selling with the Aid of Newspapers (Cont. ) 
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How to Use the Accompanying Newspaper Chart 


the maximum amount of accurate and timely information 
about each market. So far as city markets are concerned, 
the local newspapers are in daily touch with conditions 
the manufacturer who learns how to capitalize their 
knowledge and apply it to his own sales and advertising plans 
is bound to get more out of any market than the manufacturer 


r le full development of localized selective markets requires 


B who treats every market the same. 


Many newspaper men complain—and with reason—that adver- 
tisers are inclined to go to extremes regarding cooperation by 
newspapers. Either they ask for an unreasonable amount of 
assistance, or they fail utterly to utilize that which is freely 
offered, 

SALES MANAGEMENT knows of instances where the unreason- 
able demands of advertisers have made it necessary for news- 
Paper publishers to maintain a higher rate for their advertising 
Space than they would otherwise have set, and it is true in the 
newspaper world, as everywhere else, that every service has to 
be paid for by someone. It is strictly up to the individual 
newspaper publisher to decide the degree of cooperation which 
he considers it good business to offer. Strictly speaking, he is 
not obligated to offer anything except his white space and his 
audited circulation. Many of the very best newspapers offer 
nothing or practically nothing in the way of merchandising assist- 


ance and may be better “buys” for the advertiser than a second 


or third newspaper which offers almost unlimited assistance. 


SALES MANAGEMENT, realizing the differences in rates and in 
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local and competitive conditions, does not recommend that ad- 
vertisers should “chisel” for more assistance than the individual 
newspaper publisher offers regularly to all advertisers. At the 
same time, we believe that an advertiser owes it to himself to 
get all of the expert advice and assistance which he can legiti- 
mately ask for in any given market. 

We have, therefore, prepared, with the cooperation of news- 
paper publishers all over the country, an easy check-list which 
shows whether or not an individual newspaper offers any of 
nine forms of cooperation. Lack of space prevents us from 
showing more than the mere check mark under yes or no, 
although we realize that such a marking is inadequate to tell 
the complete story. For example, number 3 refers to route 
lists for salesmen. Some newspapers have these for drug stores 
and for grocery stores; others have a more extensive service 
which takes im other types of retailers. 

We suggest that SALES MANAGEMENT readers use the tabula- 
tion above as a source for additional information. In other 
words, use this tabulation for the general facts about merchandis- 
ing assistance, and then get in touch with the individual 
newspaper or its special representative for the details. 


entrants. We first announced that the contest would close Sep. 
tember 1. But we were so swamped with entries and requeg, 
for our window display material that in some instances, par. 
ticularly with the Far Western trade, we were unable to ger 
material out in time to permit the recipient to get his photograph 
back to us by the expiration date. Accordingly, we extended th. 
date to September 15. 


“As to the method of conducting the contest: we had oy, 
agency, Young & Rubicam, prepare an attractive broadside 4p. 
nouncing the contest and the rules, in simple, direct and sem). 
humorous vein. These broadsides were distributed to oy 
individual salesmen, who, in turn, told each druggist in thei: 
respective territories of the contest and left with each a broad. 
side and an entry blank. The contest was also announced jp 
several drug trade publications. 


‘You will note that an official entry blank was required, anj 
this meant that the dealer at least must be familiar enough with 
the contest and interested enough to sit down and fill out one 
of these cards and place it in the mail. 

“I was surprised and amazed at the evidence of interest op 
the part of the trade in this contest. Approximately 4,009 
dealers filled out the entry cards and mailed them in to wy, 
Naturally all did not follow up by actually installing a window, 
but it meant that more than 4,000 were actually thinking abou 
Johnson’s Baby Powder for at least the period necessary to fill 
out and mail the card. 


How J. & J. Got Display 
in 1,000 Drug Windows 


ALES MANAGEMENT gets inquiries, every now and then, 
S that run in this vein: “Is the window display contest 

idea any good? We are considering running such a con- 

test, but have heard of a number of cases where such 
events brought very poor results—cases where they actually 
created a great deal of ill will.” 

The answer is this: window display contests are a great deal 
like sales contests. If they're well managed, intelligently con- 
ceived, and aggressively promoted, they sometimes produce results 
little short of amazing. If they’re put on in a half-hearted 
way, are expected to run themselves, are not “sold” to the 
salesmen—in short, if they are mismanaged—they will flop. 

As excellent an example as we've found in years of the kind 
of contest that really goes over is one concluded late last month 
by Johnson & Johnson’s Baby Products Division. It produced 
excellent results. Let H. W. Roden, director of this division 
of J. & J., tell the story: 

“There is, of course, nothing new in the idea of running a 
window display contest. . . . I frankly admit that 1 approached 
the idea with some reluctance. The decision to run such a 
contest was made, however, because we wanted to bring our 
baby powder forcibly to the attention of the retail drug trade 
throughout the country, and our own recently inaugurated price 
policies and the various indicated desires of the drug trade 
through the Drug Institute, precluded other merchandising 
activities, such as free deals, combination deals, and the like. 
It, therefore, seemed that a window display contest might supply 
the need for special emphasis on the product at this time with- 
out violating any policies or code. 

“Having decided on this, it was agreed that such a contest 
should be made thoroughly worth while to the trade. This 
means that a really sizable amount of prize money should be 
offered and distributed to the greatest possible number of 


ay WHAT ABOUT 
POINT- OF- SALE 
) ADVERTISING IN 


CHICAGO? 


One branch of advertising where sales costs 


“In the rules we offered our regular window display pieces, 
but it was not a prerequisite that they be used. However, a large 
proportion of the entrants requested them. We received a total 
of 1,500 photographs of displays from approximately 1,000 
dealers. This means that a minimum of this number have been 
installed throughout the country within the last sixty days. One 
of the terms of the contest was that the display must remain 
in the window for at least one week. There is little question 
but that all of these remained in that long, and we have ample 
evidence from the letters received from the trade that most of 
them remained in from two to six weeks. Possibly an average 
of 24% to 3 weeks for each is reasonably accurate. 


“The photographs indicated a great amount of ingenuity and 
Originality on the part of the dealers. But perhaps the most 
gratifying phase of the contest was the really remarkable col- 
lection of letters which came with the photographs. Many of 
these—in fact, most of these—indicate that the sales results to 
the dealer from his window were so satisfactory that, whether 
or not he was successful in his quest for a prize, it was well 
worth while for him to enter. Many of these letters give actual 
sales figures, or number of cans of baby powder sold; many 


as 


can be controlled through better management 
is Installed Window Displays in the Chicago 
territory. Just as every advertiser is interested 
in select and waste circulation of magazines on 
his schedule, so should he be interested in the 
circulation of his window displays. For in- 
stance—no matter how attractive and appealing 
he may design and plan his displays—unless 
they are placed in windows where they will be 
seen by the greatest majority of people—much 
of their value is lost. Fisher Display Service, 
Inc., have spent years studying the installation 
set-up in Chicago. They have access to the 
high-spots—the windows where the display will 
be seen most often. Their years of experience 
is at the disposal of any advertiser and he can 
thereby be positive his windows will look ex- 
actly as he planned them. Consult Fisher the 
next time you plan a campaign in the Chicago 
market. Let him show you just how sales costs 
through better management of window adver- 
tising can be controlled. 
All quotations are made and ail orders are 


accepted subject to any future governmental 
action by which they may be affected. 


FISHER DISPLAY 
SERVICE, INC. 


560 WEST LAKE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


other state that, in addition to Johnson’s baby products, the 
sale of all allied baby items has been increased during the period 
in which the display appeared. 


“This contest increased use of our window displays by about 
5 to 1 as against similar periods when no contest was under 
way. Further, many of the photographs submitted showed de- 
cided originality and gave us excellent display ideas. In fact, we 
in collaboration with our lithographer, are now working out our 
1934 display, using several of the ideas submitted in the contest 
as a basis for our preliminary work.” 
The schedule of prizes offered follows: 
Grand prize 
2 special awards of each 
5 honorable mention awards of each 
10 prizes each 
50 prizes each 
100 prizes each 
150 prizes each 
In evaluating the various entries, the judges set up the fol- 
lowing point system, and each judge applied the system separately 
to each photograph. Then total points gained by each were 
computed. 


Attractiveness, 50 points (stopping power, 15; holding power, 
10; originality, 15); Advertising Value, 25 points (registration 
of name and product, 10 points; uses of product, 10 points; 
quality of product, 5 points); Sales Value, 25 points (price of 
product shown, 10 points; quality of product displayed, 10 
points; exclusive baby display, 5 points). The photograph of 
the grand prize winner is reproduced on the facing page. 
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Winner of the $500 grand prize in the Johnson & Johnson 


contest described on the facing page. The elephant’s head 

moved back and forth mechanically, thus giving the display 

high rating in “stopping power.” Display by S. L. Brannon, 
killern & Sons, Dallas, Texas. 


Pre-Test Plan Gets More 
Display Material Used by Stores 


Window and counter display materials can be tested to the 
end of getting out of them far more sales value than would 
result if they were simply distributed to dealers and a routine 
attempt made to get them used. An especially interesting 
demonstration of this lies in the experience of a large tooth- 
paste manufacturer who had a new idea for counter display, 
which he was considering using on a national scale. Before 
plunging, however, he installed his display in 539 stores in 
Boston, with a careful sales tie-up, and a careful study of 
results, Data were tabulated on the most successful approaches 
to use with dealers in obtaining space for the display, and 
figures on sales made as a result of the use of it were obtained 
from as many dealers as possible. Armed with these facts, the 
company’s salesmen took the display to other territories. Dealers 
who heard of the excellent sales results in Boston were inter- 
ested and were especially amenable to the suggestion that they, 
too, use the material. So great was the demand for the display, 
in fact, that two editions of it had to be printed. This use 
of dealer help material in a test area, under carefully controlled 
conditions, for the purpose of learning how to “‘sell” retailers 
on using it, and of demonstrating the extent of its sales-creating 
ability, is an idea which almost any manufacturer who sells 
through dealers can use. With so much competition for the 
space on his counters and in his windows, the dealer will lend 
his cooperation far more readily to the manufacturer who can 
offer him something whose selling power has actually been 
tested, and about which the salesman can show figures, instead 
of talking merely in terms of adjectives, superlatives and gen- 
eralities. 


A Dozen Ideas for Making 
Window Display Contests Pay 


(See Chart on page 371) 


WO important essentials are necessary to the success of 

a window display contest—first, adequate publicizing, and, 

second, equalization. By equalization is meant the adop- 

tion of rules that will place all the contestants on an 
équal footing. In window display contests the large retailers 
who have a greater knowledge of display, or who hire professional 
installers, often walk away with the winnings with monotonous 
regularity. 

To overcome this great difficulty which has led the small 
dealer to be indifferent to such contests, two forms of regulations 
are now being used with equal success. One is the system 
of dividing dealers into classes in accordance with the population 
of the town in which they are located. Richmond Hosiery Mills 
and Remington Arms Company offered cash prizes and unique 
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awards to the following three divisions or classes: dealers in 
towns of less than 5,000 population, in cities from 5,000 to 
25,000 population, and in cities over 75,000. Prizes ranged 
from $250 downward, and were made numerous enough to 
attract all. Dealers were furnished with window display material, 
but it was not necessary to use the prepared displays. ‘ 

Because it is not necessarily true that a dealer’s merchandising 
ability may be determined by the size of the community in which 
he operates, the Domestic Stoker Company of New York recently 
conducted a window display contest with an even more elaborate 
scheme of equalization of chances. 

Two sets of prizes were offered, one for dealers and one for 
distributors, with proportionate prizes for each. A novel scoring 
system was developed. A reasonable minimum quota, based on 
last year’s sales reports, was established for each distributor and 
a point system was adopted for gauging the performance of 
each distributor's territory. A maximum of 20,000 points was 
set. The distributor scoring the greatest number of points won 
the grand prize of $1,000. Some of the sales factors involved 
were: greatest number of stokers sold during contest; highest 
per cent of sales over quota; best photograph of displays, etc. 
The scoring in the dealer contest was much the same. 

Dunn & McCarthy, manufacturers of Enna Jettick shoes, had 
a great success with their window display contest because they 
tied it up with a complete merchandising plan. Stores were 
divided into three groups: metropolitan department stores, 250 
outstanding shoe and department stores in larger cities, and the 
balance of the company’s dealers. 

Nine hundred and sixty-one dealers entered the Enna Jettick 
contest. Each contestant who sent in a photo of his display 
received a consolation prize of $5. The display contest was 
presented to dealers as part of the company’s complete plan and 
was therefore included in the large merchandising plan portfolio. 


Contest Must Be Promoted and Publicized 


The Warren Telechron Company developed a unique twist in 
its window display contest. Announced to its dealers, through 
the company dealer house organ, Telechronicle, this contest de- 
veloped good will by letting the dealers themselves select the 
winners. This was accomplished by running pictures of the 
nine best displays in the house organ after the contest had closed. 
Dealers were asked to vote for the winner and mimeographed 
voting blanks were included with that issue of the house organ. 
Wm. K. Opdyke, advertising manager of the Warren Telechron 
Company, says: “I believe this and similar contests are produc- 
tive of considerable good will if tactfully handled, and have 
materially increased the use of Telechron window displays 
enough to warrant the small expenditure involved. As a matter 
of fact, our dealers—during such a contest—frequently build their 
own more or less elaborate display backgrounds and display 
stands, etc., definitely to fit into their local picture. Such 
material is, of course, built locally and the entire cost is stood 
by the dealer. We furnish small display cards, or such material 
as we have available at the time in our standard line of dealer- 
helps. The photographs submitted by the contestants suggested, 
in a general way, new treatments of display, but specifically 
they did not offer any ideas which we could incorporate in our 
dealer-help line with our limited budget.” 

Adequate promotion and publicity of the window display 
contest is important. Kayser was careful to publicize their con- 
test well in trade paper advertising. As a result, some 500 
dealers took part. The company even went so far as to take 
a spread in Women’s Wear Daily to announce the prize winners. 

A preliminary step in preparing to advertise a contest, but 
one of great importance, nevertheless, is to find out whether 
the contest meets with postal regulations. 

There are three postal rules that are important. First, those 
who are to enter must not have to purchase anything. The win- 
ner must receive full amount of the prize and all ties must be 
treated in similar manner. Third, the contest must have a 
closing date. 

Next comes the choice of media. These are three in number: 
trade paper, direct mail, and the dealer house organ. 

A broadside is generally used to make the first announcement. 
This usually calls for “circus stuff,” plenty of headlines and color. 
First, of course, comes the jingling of the money bag. Next 
should come emphasis on the double value of the contest, on 


x 


the fact that though the dealer may not win a prize he can't 
lose. Then, for emphasis, comes the help the company is giving 
the dealer in the form of national advertising. There should 
follow a model display not only as a help but also to show that 
it doesn’t take too much extra work. 

Other direct mailing pieces used for selling the contest are 
folders, stuffers and postcards in addition to follow-up letters 
which are used to renew flagging interest. The folders call the 
dealer's attention to the contest again and show pictures of model 
displays. Mailing cards act as brief, snappy reminders that the 
contest is closing. Trade paper advertisements should be more 
of a teaser than the broadside. A favorite device is to show an 
empty window with the statement: “Decorate this window and 
ee 

In conclusion, the following rules may be said to be of most 
importance in conducting a window display contest: Arrange 
the contest so that small dealers as well as large have an equal 
chance to win and don’t make entry to the contest too complicated. 
Make the prize money worth while. Plan the contest so that 
dealers will benefit, even though they win no prize. Advertise 
the contest by direct mail and in business papers. Be sure it 
does not violate postal regulations. Don’t use the contest to 
overload dealers. Be sure all contestants are notified of results. 
If possible, send a picture of the winning window to all. Give 
the contest a definite objective such as a seasonal tie-up with the 
product, a device to give dealers more sales in slow times. 
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Neon Sign Premium Jumps 
Promotion Orders for Kelvinator 
| ‘ ELVINATOR CORPORATION, Detroit, has long pro- 


vided a monthly window display service to its dealers 

on a fee basis. Dealers ordered displays when, as and 

if they cared to, and much promotional material was 
used regularly to sell the service. 

Early this year Kelvinator offered a Neon window sign (valued 
at $25) free to dealers who would enter a full year’s subscription 
to the service. 

As a result, subscriptions jumped from between 500 and 600 
a month to around 2,000; this, in turn, enabled the company 
to buy materials at less cost, and also reduced the promotional 
expense. Hence the cost of the service was reduced from $2.75 
a month to $1. Further, it took the gamble out of the service 
because the company now knows exactly what quantities of 
materials to buy. The new plan has enabled the management 
to supply more and better seasonal material. For example, they 
previously had to be conservative in ordering Christmas, Thanks- 
giving and other holiday displays, because they never knew how 
many sets they would be able to dispose of; now they know and 
can act accordingly. 

While the sign was promoted as a valuable free gift to 
dealers, the fact remains that it is, after all, Kelvinator adver- 
tising. 


How Leading Advertisers Pre-Te- 
Printed-Page Advertisements 
(Continued from page 370) 


upper class people, 30 per cent upper middle class, 30 per cep, 
lower middle class, 25 per cent low class. These proportion: 
will vary with the type of market for which the product is intended 

Suppose four campaigns are to be compared. To show ¢a¢ 
campaign to the same number of people, and compare it with 
every other campaign the same number of times, this would }. 


the formula: 


People 

Campaign 1 compared with 2: .............. 150 
Campaign 1 compared with 3: .............. 150 
Campaign 1 compared with 4: .............. 150 
Campaign 2 compared with 3: ................ 150 
Campaign 2 compared with 4: ........... 150 
Campaign 3 compared with 4: ................ 150 
900 


Each campaign is shown to 450 people, and compared with 
every other campaign 150 times. The highest total vote wins. 
Results are analyzed by social class, size of community, geo. 
graphical location, etc., to determine special preferences, 

(4) Testing by the impressions left in the minds of prospe. 
tive consumers after the advertisements have been run. 


GE Discovers What Sells Oil Burners 


This form of testing has many advantages, also many limita. 
tions and pitfalls. George H. Gallup, Henry C. Link and Daniel 
Starch were pioneers in prompted and unprompted recall tests, 
Other researchers have followed the important new trails they 
blazed and have made further discoveries. There has as yet 
been little pooling of experience. 

An example of the second method is the following: 

In an effort. to make its advertising more effective and to 
develop a series of “sure-fire” advertisements for dealer use, 
General Electric ran a copy testing campaign of twelve adver- 
tisements for its new oil furnace this spring and summer. 

Twelve advertisements appeared in the Sunday magazine sec. 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune. Practically all variables 
were eliminated. That is, each advertisement was identical with 


every other in the series, except for the headline and first para- 
graph. Size, position on the page and time of insertion wert 
identical. Each advertisement appeared in the same relative page 
position in the magazine. 

Of twelve advertisements, three stood head and _ shoulders 
above the others in pulling power and varied no more than 4 
per cent in effectiveness. Coupons were the measuring key. 

The three leading advertisements had the following appeals, 
respectively: efficiency, GE institutional, and economy. 

Now, with pulling power determined, W. A. Bowe, adver 
tising manager of the General Electric Air Conditioning Depatt- 
ment, can recommend with confidence which advertisements 
GE dealers should use. Since GE shares the cost of local dealer 
advertising with the dealer, this copy-testing campaign wil! have 
definitely saved both the manufacturer and dealer a real sum 
before the selling season is over. 

In this chart the most effective advertisement is considered 4 
100 per cent. It shows the relative pulling power. 


Percentage 
Copy Appeal of Pulling Power 

DEED iis, antenendw ete tea kke de ahea ewes 100 
I TE ree Re ete Te Pe ee 96 
SE ici bhegaeaeees course iwaeedawetaawegace ae 
Competitive .............. ‘sity tn eel ence. ap ate woman 44 
DPD ans coskucccoaniateranee avawecen On 
SEE CUci bie NaWides te ee re chdns beeeeeeeess 52 
RE ssc nwchcehee) pednes obeeednebeheehewens 58 
PEL, 2: tnbdnirnddhoede Sue ENS obG0 ied ees a Red 85 
an acs Or SiG LAC Wreriat nln cee cl Minka Boos bine ka 42 
IEEE pices cls ise wecv aS ie aia Rie eee wale eee 40 
EIR ne eee er ee eee ncn 
CS Seid wctnncedcs eae wea hee meenes 59 
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Section IV. 


Increasing Profits through Better 
Management of Sales Promotion 


How to price mail order merchandise; the new technique 
in using direct mail to supplement salesmen; timely 
stratagems that cut costs or increase returns; mail testing 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Setting Price Policies for 


Goods Sold by Mail 


HERE is a saying among mail-order men that in the 
T marketing of specialties the selling price should be approxi- 
Theoretically, this 

Worked out on 


mately four times production cost. 
provides a gross profit of 25 per cent. 
the slate, the figures look something like this: 


Per Cent 
Production Cost of Merchandise ................+-. 25 
Sales Cost (Printed matter, postage, etc.) ........ 30 
Rejects (Merchandise returned for credit or refund) .. 10 
PE EE Wied wetcdkecesdsvenesdasenachan nes 10 
NE I on yw ads eco DMR M Mee CASK eR Dale x5 
100 


You will understand that this table applies to the marketing 
of specialties where an educational job must be done. In the 
case of staple merchandise, sales costs may be somewhat less, 
and often it is totally impracticable to maintain the ratio of 
four times production cost. On the other hand, where the field 
is limited and prospects widely scattered, it may be necessary 
to secure six, eight, or, in rare cases, ten times production cost. 

In any instance, the table is little more than a starting point. 
Given a new product, without guiding precedent, the mail-orde: 
man must usually conduct numerous tests to determine the price 
which will yield the most satisfactory net revenue, without un- 
favorable consumer reaction. 


When Low Price Is a Handicap 


Fifteen years’ experience in the mail-order field has convinced 
me that, in the marketing of specialties, price is not nearly so 
important a consideration as the tyro is likely to believe. Having 
no guide as to the value of the specialty, the prospect, if he is 
Sold on the product, will pay the price you ask, where it appeals 
to him as within the bounds of reason. But—and here’s the 
important point—unless you have kindled an active interest in 
the product, a low price will do little or nothing to stimulate 
action. If the specialty or service is inherently salable, it may 
be marketed at a fair price. But if you have not aroused a 
keen desire for the merchandise, your man will not accept it 
even at a “give-away” price. 

. great number of mail-order failures may be traced to a lack 

cientific experimenting in the matter of price. Many aban- 
doned propositions might be resuscitated by a new price angle. 
I have in mind the case of a reducing treatment which had 
b sold for some time at five dollars. The company was 


or 
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struggling along, making a very poor showing, indeed, when 
an outside counselor suggested doubling the price. ‘What's 
the idea of that?” countered the proprietors, “the product is 
barely breaking even now.” But the change was made, and, to 
the surprise of everyone in the organization, the product sold 
as well at ten dollars as it had at five! As a second step, the 
counselor prepared a follow-up, giving a limited-time reduction 
in price to five dollars, and closed 20 per cent more orders than 
the firm’s original letter, offering the treatment at five dollars! 
Thus, through re-pricing, an apparent dud was converted into a 
highly satisfactory profit-producer. 

It not infrequently happens that a low price may prove an 
actual stumbling block in the marketing of a specialty. An 
interesting example may be cited in the instance of two young 
men who formed a company to manufacture and market a laxative 
with certain unusual qualities. It was a direct-consumer proposi- 
tion, and the partners followed the time-honored course of cir- 
cularizing typical mail-order buyers—for the most part, rural and 
small-town residents. ‘The product was priced at one dollar 
per bottle. This, incidentally, represented a considerable varia- 
tion from the accepted “four-times-production-cost” formula. The 
product cost only a few cents per bottle to compound, but it 
was anticipated that selling expense in this field would be 
abnormally high. 


Do Postage Charges Affect Sale? 


First tests were disappointing. A change of appeal brought 
only a slight increase in returns—not nearly enough to make 
the venture profitable. Finally, because there seemed nothing 
else to do, the young adventurers tried a daring experiment: 
They circularized a list of persons who had bought securities by 
mail—individuals who were known to be rather well-to-do. On 
half the list they boldly doubled the price. The others received 
the usual dollar offer. They learned a surprising thing: These 
people would buy at two dollars, but would have nothing to do 
with a dollar medicine! A low price killed the proposition; a 
high price brought handsome profits. 

This parallels almost exactly the case of another mail-order 


company. This firm, too, tried to sell its specialty in the con- 
ventional mail-order market. Every effort was a bitter disap- 
pointment. 


A young doctor finally put his finger on the weak spot: To 
fully appreciate the product it was necessary that the prospect 
have at least some knowledge of vitamins and their vital im- 
portance in modern diet. The company had simply been shooting 
over the heads of its prospective customers. These folks didn’t 
know what it was all about, and were not receptive to “new- 
fangled notions” in the matter of food. Accordingly, the 
company advanced a few rounds in the social scale (still con- 
tinuing to circularize known mail-order buyers, but carefully 


selecting their lists), jacked up the price to gain the respect 
of a new and more prosperous audience, and at last reports were 
doing very nicely. 

The entire subject of price in its relation to mail-merchandising, 
and particularly the merchandising of specialties, is due for an 
airing and probably something in the nature of a wholesale 
renovation. With increasing sales costs and diminishing returns, 
the mail-order operator can no longer afford to ‘guesstimate” 
the correct selling price for his wares. 

There is a considerable faction within the industry which 
has long contended against hit-and-miss methods of pricing. 
These adherents hold that copy is the all-important considera- 
tion, and that many mail-order men are needlessly sacrificing 
profits because they lack the nerve to ask a fair price for their 
wares. As one of the group recently remarked, “The only thing 
required to obtain a higher price is stronger copy and more of it.” 

Another enlightening discovery which investigators in the price 
field have made is that in offering dollar items by mail it is 
often possible to secure an additional dime “to cover postage 
and packing,” without affecting sales in the least. And this 
extra dime may sometimes mean the difference between a satis- 
factory profit and barely “getting by.” 

On the other hand, however, a sales executive in the pro- 
prietary medicine field has found that when the price is cut to 
98 cents sales fall off very badly. This may appear to go 
against all logic and tradition, since the mail-order business was 
founded upon the principle of odd-penny prices. But the con- 


dition is understandable when you reflect that the company is 
dealing exclusively with individuals, largely in rural and outlying 
communities. These people are accustomed to send currency 
by mail. They rebel at the thought of sending more than the 
vendor asks; but they cannot remit 98 cents as readily as $1.00 
or even $1.10. Many individuals of this class do not have check- 
ing accounts, and to procure a money-order for so small a sum 
involves “a lot of trouble.” So the order is never mailed! 


What Some Price Experiments Prove 


It may be argued that the big mail-order houses have suc- 
cessfully built up huge volume on odd-penny prices. And, of 
course, there is the maxim which is an integral part of every 
mail-order man’s creed, “They remember the dollars, but forget 
the cents." But it must be remembered that even a comparatively 
small mail-order catalog contains a great variety of merchandise. 
The customer usually goes through the book and “makes up 
an order”—a procedure that is quite different from ordering a 
single low-priced specialty. 

Because the book business affords a fairly typical example of 
mail-order procedure, the reader may perhaps be interested in 
getting “the inside dope” on some price experiments conducted 
by the Business Letter Institute, over a period of five years. 
This organization has made dozens of experiments relating to 
price, and from these data has derived certain guiding principles. 

On one point the company is firmly convinced: Price is a 
secondary factor in the sale of business books. If the subject 
is of interest and the book is invitingly presented, the prospect 
will pay any reasonable price without question. Let us say 
the price is five dollars for a rather large, authoritative source 
book. The work is costly to produce and expensive to ship. 
At the five-dollar price it yields a modest profit. But the pub- 
lisher becomes bitten by the volume bug. 

In an effort to stimulate sales, he alters the price to three 
dollars. What happens? Does the public rush pell-mell to 
buy this manifest bargain? Not at all. To his sorrow, the 
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publisher finds that sales are not greatly increased. 
individuals who balk at paying five dollars for a bc 
book!) may thus be brought into the fold; but in all p: 
the number will not be sufficient to make the experin 
cessful. This procedure has been tested repeatedly. 

The moral here is that what is obviously a five-dollar book 
(based on cost of production, value to the recipient, and natural 
limitations of the field) should be sold for five dollars; little 
can be gained and all may be lost by slashing the price. 

But it seems needless to point out that it is highly hazardoys 
to palm off a three-dollar book at a five-dollar price. The 
percentage of rejects (or demands for refunds) will rise sharply 
where a book is grossly over-priced. And once stung, the cys. 
tomer will beware of your offerings in the future. 

One of the first experiments conducted by the Business Lette; 
Institute was in connection with an elaborate portfolio on busi. 
ness letter-writing. It was believed that, considering cost of 
production and the potential market, this item should sell fo, 
$7.50. However, the company had no intention of being guided 
merely by hunch. At various times tests were conducted 2 
prices ranging from $6.75 to $4.85. It was invariably determined 
that the lower prices were not justified on the basis of increased 
returns. As a matter of actual record, the company was never 
able to determine conclusively that more portfolios could be sold 
at $6.75 than at $7.50. One test might show the $6.75 price 
in the lead, while another, perhaps, would give the edge to the 
$7.50 price. At prices lower than $6.75 the company did make 
more sales, but when the costs were finally audited the result 
was always a lower net profit. 
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Specialties vs. Staples in Mail Order 


Some time ago the Institute made a test to determine the 
marketability of a series of low-priced business books, and the 
price at which they should be sold. Executives set about this 
test with an open-minded attitude, but rather inclined to the 
belief that there was a place for a pocket-size textbook at a 
very low price. Thus tests began at 65 cents, four books for 
$2.50; the next price range was 85 cents, four books for $3.25; 
and the third, $1.00, four books for $3.75. 

The company experimented with nine titles, the promotion text 
of course being identical except for price changes. The an- 
nouncements were sent to an active customer list—an equal 
quantity in each price range, and the list shuffled geographically 
to give each lot an equal break. 

A tabulation of final results makes very interesting reading. 
‘There was an absolute tie in the number of orders received in 
the 65-cent and 85-cent groups. And the $1.00 group was only 
three orders behind the other two (score: 83 to 86). There 
appeared, however, a tendency for slightly larger orders in the 
two lower-priced groups. This was not sufficiently pronounced 
to be conclusive. It is probable that other tests will be made 
in the near future to determine the point more definitely. Mean- 
while, this is a rather enlightening contribution to the present 
price discussion. 

What we have said concerning price in the marketing of 
specialty products is not equally applicable to staple merchan- 
dise. A mail-order vendor pictures a necktie, let us say; 
describes it as a regular $1.00 retail value, and prices it at 79 
cents. Here price does become a powerful and doubtless 4 
determining factor. If your prospect likes the tie, needs it and 
wants it, he may be impelled to place an order through a natural 
desire to save money. But even here there is a limit to the 
efficacy of price-slashing. Suppose the producer, in his eagerness 
to reap a large harvest, had slashed still another dime from his 
selling price, making the figure 69 cents. Would it have been 
a wise move? 

Only a test can answer that question with positive accuracy, 
but the chances are strongly in favor of the negative. This 
dime clipped thoughtlessly from the 79-cent price means, roughly, 
a reduction of 12.6 per cent, or about half the anticipated gross 
profit. 

There are two reasons why we are not likely to increase sales 
sufficiently at the lower price to offset the loss of revenue and 
maintain our present ratio of gross profit: First, we have already 
made our appeal to the bargain hunter with the 79-cent price. 
A further reduction merely reduces our revenue without material|y 
increasing sales. Second, we may actually estrange the more 
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THE BEST BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS 


WHEN SHOULD A COLORED RAG PAPER BE USED? 


= Many sales managers have found unsuspected value in the use of 
colored paper for sales letters. One test case, in which the same letter 
was sent out on white and colored paper, showed an increase of 80% 
in returns from the colored letter. The explanation is a matter of atten- 
tion: an attractive color stands out from a mass of white letters. = Chief- 
tain Bond colors have a subtle quality that is important from the selling 
viewpoint. They attract attention without detracting from the message 
of the letter. They are helpers rather than grandstand performers. And 
there are more colors than you'll find in any other rag-content bond 
paper—sixteen, in addition to white—enough to meet any requirement. 
= Beyond this wide choice of color, Chieftain Bond provides rugged 
strength, durability and impressive rag-paper look and feel. It is shop- 
tested for easy printability; guaranteed to give satisfactory results. For 
special requirements, it can be supplied extra opaque, or safety proc- 
essed for check use. Write for the interesting portfolio showing 
modern letterheads and forms. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wis. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO MEET PEOPLE BY MAIL 


Neenah guaranteed papers at various prices are avail-, 
able for every bond and ledger need. Other bonds 
are Old Council Tree, Success, Conference, Neenah, 
Glacier. The ledgers are Stonewall, Resolute, Prestige 
and Putnam. Samples will be sent upon request. 


IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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conservative prospects by quoting a too-low price. A man may 
feel, perhaps, that it is within reason to offer a dollar value 
at 79 cents, but when we cut to 69 cents we arouse doubt and 
indecision. It appears. too good to be true. And the skeptics 
will have nothing to do with us. 

Of course, even the purveyor of specialty merchandise may 
employ the bargain offer at times with telling effect. The book 
industry affords a good example. If a book has an established 
price at $3.00, and has been widely announced at that price, it 
is usually possible to clean up odd lots by pricing the book at 
$1.75 or $2.00. Or, if the potentialities appear to warrant the 
investment, a new low-priced edition may be put on the market 
to catch the shekels of those who are always eager to “buy 
a bargain.” Had the book been originally priced at the lower 
level, the customer might have given it little consideration. He 
is overpowered by the bargain lure. 


Reductions from List Prices Bring Results 


A reduction in the list price, for some plausible reason, has 
always been the mail-order man’s ace in the hole, to bring in 
the laggards and induce prompt action. D. J. Mahler, for fifty 
years a successful mail-order operator, in Providence, R. L., 
declares that this letter, used at intervals on selected prospect 
lists, has been a consistent producer through the entire period 
of the business depression: 

Dear Friend: 
A Special Bargain to You—Offer Expires in 15 Days 

When I have a special bargain I at once look up those 
who have written me and who are interested in getting an 
Apparatus. 

Of the several women in your locality who have made 
inquiry about the Mahler Apparatus for removing PER- 
MANENTLY superfluous hair and other blemishes, all have 
purchased with the exception of you and a few others. 

SO I AM GOING TO OFFER YOU A BARGAIN 

The other day I received a letter from a lady who bought 
out an old establishment and among other things she had 
three new $25.00 Mahler Apparatus, which she sent to me 
in exchange for other goods. The Apparatus are all new 
and were never used. I have all three of them now. 

I will offer one of them to you for only $15.00 if you 
will send your order at once after receipt of this letter. 
My guarantee goes with this Apparatus just the same as if 
you paid $25.00 for it. 

You will save $10.00 by sending your order at once, 
otherwise I shall be compelled to make the offer to some 
other person. If you want to hold one of these Apparatus, 
send me a deposit of two or three dollars. 

If you are interested in this offer please let me hear 
from you at once. Fill in the Symptom Blank, if you have 
not already done so, so that I can advise you more intel- 
ligently, and give you the best possible instructions how 
to use the Apparatus successf) “'y. 

Your failure to answer my several letters makes me won- 
der whether you are receiving them. If I do not hear from 
you I will naturally think you did not receive it and will 
write to your postmaster and find out why it was not 
delivered to you, as you must be desirous of receiving all 
your mail. 

I receive orders every week from those who have written 
to me some time ago saying that in the meantime they have 
expended several times the price of my Apparatus and they 
still have their blemish. Don’t you do the same thing. 
Make yourself look well at once. People come here from 
all parts of the United States and Canada, and, after inves- 
tigation, purchase an Apparatus and go away satisfied. 

I shall appreciate the favor of an early reply, with thanks 
in advance, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Dict. D.J.M. (signed) D. J. MAHLER, 
Steno. I. D. J. Mahler Company. 

P. &. If you want this Apparatus on Part Payment, send 
me $8.00 and references (they need not know what you are 
purchasing) and the Apparatus will go forward at once 
and you are to pay three monthly payments of $3.00 each. 
You pay only $2.00 for this accommodation. Carrying the 


account on our books cost more than the $2.00 we ask. 
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Timely Stratagems to Cut 
Costs or Increase Returns 


' ARLY in the year 1933 the Frank E. Davis Fish ( \pany 
Gloucester, Mass., faced a not unusual condition 


, , ' It was 
costing too much to get new business. With 


. epee casing 
production costs and diminishing returns from ailings 
to general lists, the situation plainly called for something ney 


in the way of sales strategy. 

“There are people who want to buy what we have ‘5 selj” 
mused John A. Smith, Davis advertising manager, “we have proof 
of this in the fact that sales to our old customers are holding 
up remarkably well. The problem is to get more new customers 
for less money.” 

Thinking along this line, Mr. Smith reflected that a Goverp. 
ment penny postal card was obviously the lowest-priced selling 
instrument. A fac-simile typewritten form, which could be 
processed in the office, represented absolute minimum in pro. 
duction expense. He decided to see what could be done with 
this combination. Accordingly this message was processed on , 
postal card—every available inch of space being used for the text: ’ 

Dear Friend: When a bargain is a bargain I know you 
want to grasp it quickly. For days I’ve been packing fall 
mackerel caught off Gloucester. Now—they are fat and 
tender—just right for eating. I could write a long letter 
telling you how I personally select the choicest of these 
mackerel. I could tell you how my fisherfolks slice from 
these mackerel dainty tenderloin fillets. But I can’t explain 
their delicious flavor. Which brings me to the bargain! 
I'd like to send you a pail containing 18 of these tenderloin 
mackerel fillets to try right in your own home—at my risk. 


I want you to see how carefully they are packed in new § 


brine—how delicious they are to eat. I call them Boned 
Mackerel Fillets—no waste whatever—just tender fillets that 
any child can eat and enjoy. If—after trial—you decide you 
want to keep these dainty fillets, send me only $2.00, a 
special bargain price. If you don’t like them, return them 
to me at my expense. 
unless you wish to—make up your mind when you've seen 
and tasted these delicious fillets. Just jot down your name 
on the other side of this card and return it to me NOW. 

A third of the address side was used (according to postal 
regulations) for an order form, as follows: 

Your fillets will be sent on approval by return mail. 
Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman, 9 Central 
Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. Mr. Davis: Please send me 
the bargain pail of Mackerel Fillets on approval. 

Name 
DE ‘cebwssedssussaswnwesueeenns 
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Orders from a Plea for Advice 


Results of the test were prompt and surprisingly favorable. } 


Prospects “took” to the simple little form, and it has been 2 
consistent producer ever since, bringing in a nice volume of 
orders from new customers at a very satisfactory cost. 

To their regular customer list, the Davis company recently 
tried out a letter with a somewhat different slant, in introducing 
a new product. This plan of asking the customer for an opinion, 
rather than an order, is always sound strategy. In this case, 
as usual, results were extremely gratifying: 

Dear Customer: 

Am I right or am I wrong? 
appeal to the average person or haven't I? 
help me answer this question? 

I honestly believe ‘that my food from the sea—“Down 
East’ Clam Cakes—is so good, so tempting, so wholesome, 
that thousands of people will want to keep some handy ir 
their homes. But I'd like to know whether my judgment 
was right in packing up quite a supply, or if it is simply 
my natural enthusiasm for my own product that makes me 
feel that you will like it so much. 


Will you please 


But don’t send any money now & 


Have I something that does § 


I t begin to tell you in this letter just why new 
Cla ikes are so good. They are made from clams that 
come from clean, white, sandy beaches, washed and re- 
washed by every tide and far from man’s habitation. The 
lams are famous for their purity and flavor. It is true 


that only the tender, white, juicy meat is used. There is 
a certain knack in the mixing—but, after all, it’s the flavor, 
that indescribably tangy, wholesome flavor that makes them 
what they are. 


Now, the only way I know to find out whether these 
Clam Cakes appeal to you as they do to me is to let you 
try them. I am writing to a number of my customers today,. 
of whom you are one, asking them to give me their own 
opinion on the enclosed card as to whether these Clam 
Cakes are worth trying. 

By jotting down your name on the card, it simply gives 
me some idea as to whether or not my Clam Cakes are 
likely to please most folks. Should you let me send you 
some of these Clam Cakes to try, you are not under any 
obligation to keep them unless you wish to. 

| certainly will appreciate it very much if you will help 
me find out whether people like the delicious, wholesome 
flavor of dainty Clam Cakes as much as I think they do. 
May I have your opinion on the enclosed card now? 

Yours sincerely, 
(signed) FRANK E. Davis, 
The Gloucester Fisherman. 


21% Per Cent, Rain or Shine 


“When conventional methods fail, try a mew tack,” is a 
maxim that has worked well for Thompson & Company, mail- 
order cigar house, of Tampa, Florida. Having tried almost every 
other appeal with varying success, the Thompson organization 
began, early in 1933, experimenting with their now famous 
“Tom Timmins” letter, written in intimate, chatty style, and with 
one decidedly revolutionary feature—the price of the product is 
not revealed! Here is the letter, which may or may not appeal 
to you. But it is interesting to know that on a wide variety 
of lists it continues to pull approximately 214 percent of actual 
orders, which, in these times, is something of a feat. 

Dear Sir: 

About nine years ago the Boss dubbed me “Director of 
Sales.” Sounds big but doesn’t mean a dum thing. Have 
done about as much directing as some Vice-Presidents you 
and I know. Last week I revolted. Was either going to 
direct, or leave the company flat on its back. Finally the 
Boss said—“OK. GO ahead. Do your Stuff. But if you 
fall down — — —.” So here’s where I show you what 
t means when I “direct.” 

For over ten years I've been worrying about the kind 
of cigars men like. Claim to know. Believe these things 
ibsolutely necessary for your pleasure and _ satisfaction: 
(1) Genuine Havana Long Filler—no mixture or blend— 
all Pure Havana. (2) Well made—even burning—fine 
quality wrapper. (3) Packed in Cellophane to preserve 
Quality. (4) Present-day non-profit price. 

You'll agree that such a cigar would please you. All 

ght. Nothing left to worry about. Because in EMPRESS 
OF TAMPA we have exactly these qualities. I know be- 
ause I've watched every step of making. If you don't 
ind every claim correct, I'll give you the cigars. 

There is only one way to show you. Going to send you 

tty—when you return the enclosed card. Not even going 

» tell you the price now (IT WILL BE A WHOLE LOT 
LESS THAN 10 CENTS EACH). Leave it all to me, 

on't you? I'll guarantee to please you, or else I'll send 
postage to bring them back. 

Your reply card—for your convenience it’s stamped and 
has your name on it—is enclosed. Let me have it back with 
your “OK.” You won't regret it, I promise you. THANK 
YOU. 

Cordial good wishes, 
ye Tom TIMMINS. 

I've got a swell present for you—a vest-pocket pencil- 
shaped cigar lighter. As soon as your card comes back with 
your “OK” I'll send it. YOU'LL be wild about it. 


In these days of close margins, the item of shipping expense 


looms large with mail-order operators. 


As explained in the 


section, “How to Price Mail-Order Merchandise,” a number are 
experimenting with the plan of asking a slight additional sum 
“to cover postage and packing.” This is not a new mail-order 
The big catalog houses have always made an extra 
charge for postage, the amount varying with the weight of the 
item. An era of “hard times” has extended the practice to 
some extent in the specialty field. 

An interesting variation of this idea is exemplified in the case 
of a manufacturer of illuminated signs used in a certain type of 
retail establishment. Numerous tests had shown that it was 
imperative to keep the price of this sign under twenty dollars. 
But with increasing material and labor costs, the Summer of 
1933 found this manufacturer with a dangerously slim working 
margin. What to do? 

The sign had been widely advertised at $19.85, “all charges 
paid.”” Since it was a rather heavy device and had to be securely 
crated, transportation was quite an item. It was finally decided 
to retain the $19.85 price, say nothing about carrying charges, 
and ship the sign express collect. It worked! Apparently there 
was no unfavorable reaction, and the plan is still being followed. 

Why not sell an assortment—or a larger quantity? It is a 
stratagem that is gaining ground in these times of increasing 
Timidity often robs a mail merchandiser of a con- 
siderable share of his rightful gains. He goes after too small 
an order—and the selling expense gobbles up the net profits. 
This is a point that the purveyors of food products have long 


stratagem. 


sales costs. 
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These simple records help Ed Smith, manager of the New 
York district office of General Foods Sales Company, to lead 
all other offices in quota-busting. See page 384. 


realized. Almost without exception you will find them making 
up attractive assortments and combination offers. 

In support of the quantity theory we may cite the recent 
experience of a manufacturer who prefers not to be definitely 
identified. This firm had for a long time featured a standard 
offer of three units for three dollars. There were two objections 
to the plan: 
to yield a satisfactory profit; Second, the sale of three units 
was not quite large enough to provide an adequate test. Just 
as results were beginning to be apparent—the supply was ex- 


hausted. 


First, with rising costs, the sale was too small 


The offer was changed last Spring to feature six units at $5.25. 
There was no appreciable decrease in the number of orders. 
Naturally net profits were far more satisfactory. And, more 
important, the percentage of repeat orders showed a very pleasing 


increase. 


Another stratagem that appears to be gaining ground is the 
idea of giving a premium or other inducement to secure cash 
in advance with an approval order (subject, of course, to a 
money-back guarantee). The premium idea has several logical 
reasons for existence: (a) By securing cash with order we 
eliminate bookkeeping expense and collection follow-up; (b) It 
provides immediate working capital for the smaller operator; 
(c) It provides an additional talking point—an extra value—for 
the customer who takes advantage of it; (d) And, most im- 
portant of all, it tends decidedly to reduce the percentage of 
rejects on approval orders. 

It is an accepted fact in mail-order circles that the customer 
who sends a remittance with his order rarely asks for a refund, 
unless the merchandise has been oversold, or unless he finds 
upon inspection that for some unsuspected reason it is wholly 
unsuited to his needs. 

On the other hand, the person who has no investment in 
approval merchandise is much more likely to bundle up the 
goods and return them, with or without reason, once his curiosity 


is appeased. This is particularly true in the case of books and 
kindred items that are not consumed or immediately put into 
service. 


The cash-with-order premium must obviously be inexpensive 
(a few pennies is the maximum expense that most mail-order 
propositions will stand). The item should be small and light 
in weight—preferably something that can be packed with the 
shipment to avoid additional transportation cost. 


Usually, on small orders, a premium will be found much 
more effective than a cash discount. One large operator formerly 
gave 3 per cent discount for cash with order—an average of about 
10 cents per order. Very few customers took advantage of the 
offer. Now they give a recipe book, costing about three cents, 
and have greatly increased their cash-with-order business. 


With a popular premium, on orders under $5.00, I have 
secured as high as 70 per cent cash with order. This is ad- 
mittedly unusual, however. Thirty to forty per cent of cash 
business is highly satisfactory to most operators. 


The New Technique in Using Direct 
Mail to Supplement Salesmen 


N these times when customers are fewer and prospects de- 
l mand an increasing amount of intensive cultivation, it is 

only natural that sales executives should seek supplementary 

methods to reduce sales costs and conserve the time of 
productive salesmen. 


Aimless pavement-pounding was always a costly and wasteful 
procedure. But in periods of prosperity the undirected and 
unsupported salesman might get by—at ieast often enough to 
keep the wasteful system in general operation. Nowadays there 
is a growing realization that his time is too valuable to be 
frittered away in a continuous game of “Order! Order! Who’s- 
got-an-Order?”” The modern trend is toward more intelligently 
prepared promotion material, both to precede and to follow the 
salesman’s call. 


The mission of this promotion material, in the new era, is 
twofold: To provide more live leads on which the salesman 
may expend his efforts; and to partially pre-sell these prospects 
so that the representative may be assured of an enlightened 
and receptive audience. 

These missionary programs are commonly spoken of as “‘direct- 
mail campaigns.” Rather often, of late, however, personal 
messenger service has supplanted the postman. It is a trend that 
should not be overlooked. 

A pioneer user of messenger delivery service is International 
Accountants Society, Inc., a division of Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute. The current I1.A.S. promotion is a small folder with 
return postcard addressed to the local branch. Prospect uses 
the card to request three gifts (a) Income chart; (b) Income 
Distribution chart; (c) a free book, “Achieving Success Through 
Accounting.” The folder, with return card attached, is enclosed 
in an envelope, prominently addressed: 

For the Bookkeeper 
Chief Clerk 

Office Manager or 
Auditor. 


These envelopes are distributed by messenger service to offices 
in the downtown district (the society eliminates from its list 
those office buildings in which there is a preponderance of 
doctors, dentists and other professional men who are unlikely 
prospects for its Accounting Course). As the postcard requests 
come in, direct to the local branch office, the book and charts 
are promptly mailed, and each prospect is assigned to a trained 
representative for personal solicitation. 

A district I.A.S. manager tells me that results from messenger 
delivery are “as good as we get from circularizing general lists.” 
Since the procedure is much more economical than even penny 
postage, this means that inquiry cost is considerably reduced. 

Another advantage of the plan is that it gives more complete 
coverage than the average mailing list affords. Experience shows, 
also, that the messenger-delivered envelope is more likely to find 
its way to the interested individual than is the case when it is 
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sent by mail and opened by the boss, who, not being stl 
market for an accounting course, promptly tosses the form jin, cases 

‘ ’ introd' 
a convenient waste basket. | 


in the 


Another form of messenger delivery, more costly bu: 


“Joqueh highly HM selecte 
effective, is the personalized message, delivered to a Specific HE men | 
addressee. Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Wash, 4lso, 
ington, was a recent user of this form in announcing a ney cultiv 


half-price policy. Each message was personally delivered to the 


home of a carefully selected prospect—an individual on whom os 
the representative had previously called. vee 
The promotion consisted of a brief message, in telegraphic er 
style, personally addressed to the prospect, reading as follows does 
NEW HALF-RATE OPPORTUNITY POLICY JUST it th 
OUT. WILL PAY YOU TO LEARN ABOUT IT. savec 
WE ARE ASKING OUR REPRESENTATIVE TO from 
VISIT YOU NEXT WEEK. } notit 
This message was supported by a folder, giving more detailed of 

information, and the two forms enclosed in a window envelope 
. “ oe . . proc 

(the fill-in on the “telegram” serving as delivery address), 


As stated in the message, follow-up was by personal repre. 
sentative. Results are reported as highly satisfactory. 


Opening the Door for Salesmen 


An unusually effective campaign to supplement the efforts of 
personal representatives is conducted by Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Boston. The following letter, accompanied by 4 
striking photographically illustrated folder, and a return card, 


yourself renew their policies year after year and recommend 
Liberty to their friends. We write every dollar of our | 
business direct and when you deal direct with us you d 
not pay a large commission each year. 


After you have read the enclosed folder, and have had 
an opportunity to consider how you will benefit by placing 
your insurance direct, I will phone you so I may answer 
any questions. In the meantime you may prefer to send the 
enclosed card—which requires no stamp—so we can tell 
you exactly how much you may save. 


we 
is sent to a carefully selected list of prospects for automobile che 
insurance. These mailings are made from local offices, on special 
imprinted stationery, and the return card bears the local office of 
address: on 
You undoubtedly know that you could have reduced the § 
cost of your automobile insurance by carrying your policy mi 
with a mutual company, particularly Liberty Mutual—largest Bi} co 
in its field. ag 
But, do you know that, in addition to receiving the reg- a- 
ular 20 per cent dividend which Liberty has paid to every 4 
policyholder every year for 21 years, you would have been tr 
protected by one of the strongest insurance companies in g 
America? Liberty has increased its surplus and resources h 
each year of the depression and is in better position than 
ever to supply unquestionable financial security and to adjust r 
accident claims promptly and fairly. t! 
It will pay you to investigate our direct-dealing plan, but I 
please remember that no insurance agent can secure a a 
commission for placing your policy with us. The things é 
that really count are Liberty Mutual’s 21-year record—our é 
financial statement filed with your State Insurance Depart- 
ment and the fact that 115,000 responsible car owners like | 
( 
‘ 


Cordially yours, 


ee 


for LiBERTY MUTUAL. 

The concluding paragraph of this letter is especially worthy 
of study. Here you will find a difficult situation adroitly handled. 
Often the user of a return postcard form cuts himself off from 
an opportunity to contact those persons who do not return the 
card. But observe how this dilemma is neatly dodged, “I will 
phone you so I may answer any questions.” A wedge to keep 
the door open, you see. But at the same time the red-hot 
prospect is not deterred from action, for the letter continues, 
“In the meantime you may prefer to send the enclosed card” 
(a request for a definite quotation on the prospect’s car). 


General letters of this type produce about 5 per cent returns 
in the form of requests for rate quotations, according to Benn¢‘t 
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Moore, Liberty Mutual advertising manager. And even in those 
cases where no response is received, they serve as an admirable 
ntroduction to the salesman. 

It is worth noting that Liberty Mutual works with small, 
selected lists, never circularizing more individuals than its sales- 
men can personally interview within a few days’ time. This, 
also, is in line with the modern plan of intensive and intelligent 
cultivation of logical prospects. 

Since a2 majority of general letters will reach prospects at 
a time when they are not actively in the market, Mr. Moore 
words his form very ingeniously. A conventional “Kindly quote 
rate” would have little lure for a man whose present policy 
does not expire for another six or eight months. So they put 
it this way: “Please tell me how much money I could have 
saved by buying the kind of insurance checked below, direct 


© from Liberty Mutual.” Space is provided on the form for 


noting make and model of car, etc.—and, of course, the date 


© of policy expiration. Curiosity thus moves the prospect to im- 
mediate action where he would otherwise have been inclined to 
= procrastinate. 


Some Tips on Mail Testing 


EVER within the memory of the oldest mail merchandiser 
N has there been a time when it was more important to 

test every step in a proposed program. ‘Going it blind” 

is always a dangerous practice; in times like these, when 
we must wring every possible order from our mails, failure to 
check and double-check is almost certain to mean disaster. 


In an earlier section we have already discussed the importance 
of tests to determine the correct selling price. But this is only 
one of many points to be considered. 


In any mailing of considerable proportions—where time - per- 
mits—several different letters should be tested, under identical 
conditions, to determine the most resultful appeal. A few weeks 
ago I tested five different letters on a proposed mailing to half- 
a-million names. Results have just been tabulated, and there is 
a variation of 27 per cent between the leading letter and the 
trailing contender. But just suppose we had reached into that 
grab-bag and put our money on Letter No. 5! It might easily 
have happened without a test. 


But make certain that your test is the real thing—and not the 
result of an ingrowing prejudice. Most of us are long on 
theories and woefully short on scientific data to back them up. 
I once heard a self-termed “expert” declare that no one but 
a fool would go to the expense of filling in a prospect’s name 
and address on a letter sent under one-cent postage. But an 
astute mail merchant of my aquaintance knew, from repeated tests, 
that it was profitable to do so in his case. The expert was 
basing his remarks on a personal opinion. Or perhaps he had 
once tested the fill-in, found it profitless, and from that one 
experiment formed a lifetime prejudice. A combination that 
works well under one set of circumstances may prove a costly 
failure in a different situation. Only a test will tell. 


In making tests often too little stress is placed upon the im- 

‘portance of seeing that conditions in each case are as nearly 
identical as possible. If you are testing, let us say, the relative 
productiveness of first-class and third-class mailings, see that the 
enclosures are absolutely identical. Do not merely send half 
the list under one-cent and the remainder three-cent postage. 
Such a course may give a geographical advantage to one side. 
There is a marked difference in the responsiveness of, let us 
say, New York City and rural Arkansas. The only absolutely 
just course is to go ‘through the list, taking every other name 
for the third-class mailing. The letters, of course, should be 
mailed at the same time. A test made in October with one-cent 
postage cannot fairly be compared with results obtained from a 
cn mailing to the same list last Spring. Conditions 
Change, 
Another thing: Be sure to allow sufficient time for the full 
urns, especially on comparative postage tests. Reaction from 
rd-class mailings is invariably much slower than is the case 
re first-class postage is used. In many cases results at the 
clusion of the first ten days will be reversed in the second 
third period. 
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FOR MORE PROFIT 


THE prescription is simply this—get your 
product into the Newark Market and back 
it up with an advertising schedule in the 
Newark Eventnc News— 


Simple, plain. “Ill bet you tell that to all the sales- 
managers,” say the sceptics. Well, maybe, but—it’s 
the fellow who has listened to the facts concerning 
the Newark Market and how effectively and ade- 
quately it is covered by The Newark Eveninc News, 
who is playing “Who’s Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf” 
on his cash register. 


Don’t forget, Newark is the natural shopping center 
of all North Jersey. It’s the hub of a growing metro- 
politan market now comprising almost a million and 
a half people. It’s the most industrially diversified 
city in the United States, ranks ninth in spendable 
money income, eleventh in per capita spendable 
money, ninth in total retail sales and eleventh in 
passenger car registrations. And, incidentally, Sep- 
tember was the fourth consecutive month that Help 
Wanted advertising in The Newark Eveninc News 
increased over last year—378 more available positions 
than in August and 215 more than September, 1932. 


One advertising schedule carries your sales message to 
real consumers in this important market. The 
Newark Eveninc News, 90% home delivered, goes 
into practically every English speaking home in 
Newark and its wealthy suburbs. No other newspaper 
gives such complete and influential coverage. That’s 
why profits are greater—the selling cost is lower— 
that’s why The Newark Eveninc News publishes 
more advertising than any other week-day morning 
or evening newspaper in America—has for the last 
three years. So, if you want more profit get into 
this market thru The Newark Eventnc News NOW! 


Newark Evening News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL, Business & Adver- 
tising Manager, 215-221 Market Street, New- 
ark, New Jersey; OMARA & ORMSBEE, 
General Representatives, New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Increasing Profits through More 
Efficient Sales Control Plans 


Section V. 


A Check Plan for 
Breaking Jobber Quotas 


Y keeping his force of seven jobber salesmen up to their 
B weekly quotas, Ed Smith, manager of the New York 
district office of the General Foods Sales Company, has 
been able to lead the country in percentage over quota 

in 1930, 1931 and thus far in 1933. 

But to keep his salesmen up to quota, the men must, in turn, 
keep their jobber customers up to quota. To this end, Smith 
controls the selling of his men through complete quick-reference 
sales records, First, he has trained his salesmen (who cover 
most of New York state, northern New Jersey and the whole 
of Connecticut) to sell in such a way that they keep their jobber 
customers up to the quota the company has set for them on 
each product. In turn, Smith, by a morning and night phone 
call to each man, and a weekly sales meeting, endeavors to keep 
each up to his individual quota. 


Cooperative Quota-Busting 


The basis of Smith’s system is a customer “bible,” which, 
though used now in many of the General Foods district offices, 
was largely developed by Smith. This “bible” is carried by each 
salesman. It gives him a complete picture of the trend of 
business of each customer. It tells the salesman, for every 
product in the line, what his jobber customer bought every 
month in 1932 and up to the present time in 1933. Kept in 
a loose-leaf standard-size form, each sheet covers fourteen prod- 
ucts. Thus, under Postum, for instance, there are four columns 
representing four years: 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935. Down 
the left of the column heading, each month's case sales are listed 
with place for totals for each three-month period. At the bottom 
of the column is an extra line to indicate the gain. These 
sheets are prepared in the district office. Thus, when a salesman 
is ready to cover a certain section of his territory, he puts the 
prepared sheet of all those customers on his route into this 
“bible.” When he calls on the customer he first goes to the 
warehouse, checks up on present stock, and is thus able to 
present th: jobber with intelligent recommendations on how much 
to buy. The amounts the buyer has purchased the previous year 
for the same month serve as one guide for the salesman. Other 
guides are special drives the company is making and the amount 
of merchandising promotion support the company can give the 
jobber. 

In the district office Smith keeps a complete record of the 
daily sale of each product in the line. This record consists 
of figures on the sales for the same month last year, the quota 
for the present month, total sales to date, invoice sales to date 
and orders for the next month. With this daily sales report 
and with a copy of the “bible” of each salesman, Smith keeps 
close tab on the flow of goods through his office. 

Each salesman is taken into the district manager's confidence 
and each knows exactly how the district stands on each product 
and each customer. By taking salesmen into his confidence in 
this way, Smith is able to win their cooperative effort in the 
Saturday morning sales meeting. 

Suppose two of the salesmen are behind in their sales of 
Jell-O. At the Saturday meeting Smith asks the rest of the 
force if they know where they can pick up enough orders on 
Jell-O to bring the force as a whole up to its weekly quota 
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for that product. Invariably, one or more men, in going ove, 
their customer “bibles” at the meeting, are able to voluntee, 
to get the extra sales. This cooperative effort, in effect, make; 
the men police themselves. The district manager doesn’t hay 
to give pep talks to a lagging salesman. A chronic offende, 
soon finds out from his colleagues how unpopular such a pe. 
formance is in “Ed Smith’s Sales Club.” 

Because quotas cannot be consistently achieved unless the job. 
ber’s credit is good, Smith makes his salesmen see that jobbe; 
customers pay up. If a jobber is lagging on payment, Smith 
urges the salesman to “‘sell” him back into line. By having 
such an effective “collection agency,” the credit department js 
willing to play ball with the sales force in special cases and 
not bear down on a customer if the circumstances are warranted 
according to the opinion of the sales department. Because this 
credit work puts an extra duty into the job of the salesman, 
Smith gives each salesman credit for orders phoned into the 
office by any of his customers. 

In addition to this credit function, each salesman has the 
responsibility of seeing that his customers move the goods out 
of their warehouses. For this purpose each salesman is served § 
by one or more merchandising men, who contact retailers to 
show them how to display, arrange stock and generally how t 
move merchandise and tie up with General Foods advertising. 


When Salesmen Act as Counselors 


As a general policy, salesmen are not urged to load up the § 
jobber unless they have worked out with him an effective plan 
to distribute the merchandise. An example of how the salesman 
can plan the distribution of a large volume of merchandise 
quickly is the sale Smith himself made to Abe Krasne, the 
largest jobber in New York City. Smith showed Krasne how 
he could feature Maxwell House coffee in a month’s drive and 
have each of the 110 salesmen open their call with Maxwell 
House as the leader. Thus, if each salesman made each of his 
customers feature Maxwell House, each salesman could average 
twenty cases a day, or 2,000 cases, which is a carload, every other 
day. On the basis of this plan, Krasne bought 17 carloads of 
Maxwell House coffee on one order. 

Because the General Foods salesman must serve his jobber 
customers as a merchandise counselor, each salesman is urged 
to read all he can about developments in the raw material food 
market. If the salesman watches prices of wheat, corn, etc., he 
is in a position to help his customers buy shrewdly. 


A Record System to Eliminate 
Guesswork in Setting Sales Policies 


OULD a daily sales report which compared current 
sales against budget quotas help you to spot a slipping § 
territory or salesman before too much damage is done? 
When a salesman begins to weaken, do you know 
on what product and on what class of trade he is falling down? 
Why does one product or package sell better in certain territories 
than in others? 

Are local buying habits accountable or have certain salesmen 
“forgotten” that any particular product or package is in the 
line? What products or packages are ready to be dropped and 
what new products or packages might take their place? 

These are but a few of the important questions to which an 


WE DO OUR PART 


A FURTHER AID 


The advantages of the Electric Account- 
ng Method are obtainable either by the 
nstallation of a private set of equip- 
ent or by employing the International 
abulating Service Bureau. 


e machines of the Bureau, which 
omprise the entire line, and the ser- 
‘ices of expert consultants and operators 
are available for any particular electric 
faccounting procedure or all of them 
j.. . also for handling special jobs or 
all the accounting and statistical work 
of a client. Rates are moderate. 


REPLACE OPINIONS 


When Your Sales Analyses Are Compiled 
by the ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING METHOD 


Every industrial and business organization today, because of the 
NRA program, must strive to make its sales direction an unusually 
potent means of creating profitable returns. 


An efficient sales control demands as its first requirement the 
possession of full details pertinent to sales activity in all its phases. 
The problems encountered are numerous and complex. 


Easy solution is obtained through the application of Interna- 
tional Electric Accounting and Tabulating Machines. The flexibility 
of these devices adapts them to every accounting and statistical need 
incident to the task. 


Routines are simplified and speeded up. Printed reports and 
analyses are automatically prepared. Up-to-date information is 
always available. And a broad, effective control of costs, inventories 
and sales activities is secured. 


‘International Business Machines Corporation 


International Electric Accounting and Tabulating Machines... International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
|. . . International Industrial Scales . . . Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment . . . Electromatic Typewriters 


Offices: 


eneral 


270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. Ue 


. . » Radio Typewriter Systems 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


adequate sales record system will supply 
accurate and quick answers. One such 
system is summarized here with the pur- 
pose of showing how, under the right 
management, an investment in proper sales 
records will pay for itself again and again 
through supplying, while they are still 
fresh, data upon which current and future 
sales policies are based. The purpose of 
such records is twofold: to stop losses 
before they have run into big figures, and 
to key selling activities so that a maximum 
return in sales is enjoyed. 

H. Jack Bock, management engineer, 
developed the following system for the 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company a few 
years ago. While this system has been 
changed to fit the General Foods plan 
since the company became a unit in that 
firm, Mr. Bock feels, however, that in its 
original state it might serve as a working 
model to many companies smaller than 
General Foods. Briefly, the sales problem 
of Diamond Crystal Salt, when this sales 
analysis system was put into effect, was 
one of national distribution of some six 
hundred salt products, sold through job- 
bers and direct to industrials. Part of the 
line was sold through grocery outlets and 
was nationally advertised as Shaker salt. 
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The shortest route to im- 
mediate advertising re- 
turns is via ABO* coverage 
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The remainder of the line was sold 
packaged and bulk for any number , 
purposes to any number of indust 
through several channels. In  additi, 
some items in the line represented }; 
profits while others were kept on mex 
as convenience items to the trade, 
selling nationally, the Diamond Salt (¢,, 
pany faced varying types of intense Io, 
competition, particularly in sections whe. 
salt producers were located. 

Under such a set of sales circumstane. 
sales analysis was imperative if the cp, 
pany were to make real profits. The by 
of all the information eventually used ; 
serve in sales analysis is the invoice sip, 
ilar to that used by most companies, (, 
this invoice is written the number of ca» 
sold, their identification as to type ¢ 
product, their symbol number, their » 
salt weight and their amount in dolly 
and cents. 

Thus the first step in the plan is knoy; 
to most companies. The second step ; 
the daily posting in the home office ¢ 
the sales distribution of the previous dy 
A separate sheet is made up for each tel 
titory. This sheet contains space for ty 
insertion of the day, the month, the sag 
in cases and weight, in seven broad class. 
fications, of the company’s large line. Its 
happens that in the salt industry weigh 
totals are important. Most businesses woul 
probably substitute some other  standa: 
unit of measure or the dollar and cen 
volume instead of the weight classification 


Statistics While They’re Hot 


From these sheets, which give the dail 
sales distribution of each territory or dis 
trict, there is compiled a daily order ani 
sales report. This daily order and sale 
report combines the total of all sales fu 
each district. It shows down the lef 
column the seven broad classifications ¢ 
products. Across the top it lists the sale 
of each classification for the several dis 
tricts. The right-hand column is the totad 
For each broad product classification thi 
report shows the total sales to date, thi 
quota, the over or short of quota and thi 
sales made the same month last year. lJ 
also indicates, in the case of the numbi® 
of shipping days, the number that ath 
passed and the number that are remaining) 
Thus on one sheet the general sales maf 
ager has a complete picture of the orden 
shipped the day before. In order to mak 
this record more timely and tie it int) 
the work being done by the salesmen i 
the field, there is another classification§ 
listing the orders received that month 0 
date for each district office. Because thet 
is a few days’ lag between the time th] 
salesman gets the order and the time ' 
is shipped out of the local warehouse 0% 
direct from the factory, the sales manage 
is in this way kept informed of the actu} 
status of business on hand as against bus-§j 
ness shipped. 

All of this information came from th 
original invoice. Subsidiary to the ma 
ing of these reports, the data on a0 
invoice are punched on Internationa! Bus 
ness Machine Corporation tabulating ™} 
chine cards according to a pre-arcangey 
code. It is these cards which wf 
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IN AMERICA IN ADVERTISING 


Rapid Recovery of 
DETROIT.... 


In total advertising The Detroit 
News during the eight months 
of 1933 achieved fifth place 


|. Washington Star. . . 12,602,041 lines 
2. New York Times. . . 10,376,409 lines 
3. Chicago Tribune... 9,968,666 lines 
4, Pittsburgh Press... 9,5746,891 lines 
5. DETROIT NEWS. .8,728,427 lines 


WE DO OUR PART 


|The Detroit News 


DETROIT NEWS Verifies 


The sun has been shining in Detroit since June 
despite the longest protracted bank holiday in; 
America. Business in Detroit during the last 
part of September averaged 10% above the level 
of September, 1932. Detroit employment in 
September showed 45% increase over a year ago. 
September automobile production was 190,000 
(Cram’s Reports), an 82% increase over Septem- 
ber, 1932. For the first eight months, despite 
an unprecedented slump in advertising during 
February and March of this year, due to the bank 
closings, The News stands fifth in total adver- 
tising. If that doesn’t complete the picture of a 
Detroit recovered, we can offer no further com- 
ment. Shrewd advertisers are in The Detroit 
News now, cashing in on the buying movement 
which is spreading. How about your campaign? 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


_ New York Office 
I. A. KLEIN, INC., 50 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ave. 


Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers and Major Markets 
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where the BUYERS 
ARE! 


verywhere, the NRA urges the em- 
ployment of more men in more jobs... 
“put men back to work, and bring 
back prosperity.’’ 

Purchasing power is being increased, 
and with it the demand for goods— 
your goods! 

But do you have your merchandise 
where it can easily be purchased? Deal- 
ers’ stocks are low... jobbers’ stocks are 
low...and you can’t get orders if you 
can’t make delivery! 

Consider the ‘‘A.W.A. Plan.’’ The 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
distribution service covers the country 
... it will actually improve your service 
to your customers... yet confine your ex- 
penses to the volume of goods moving. .. 
and thus reduce your distribution costs! 

Store and distribute your merchandise 
through A.W. A. warehouses in any or 
all of 189 principal American cities. 
These warehouses will receive your 
merchandise in carload or less-than-car- 
load lots. . . store it until needed by 
wholesalers, dealers or users. . . then 
deliver it where it is wanted. In effect, 
these warehouses become your branch 
house in each city you select. .. storing 
and distributing your goods. . . handling 
your orders... keeping in touch with 
you through daily stock reports. 

Such a distribution system is cheaper 
—yet more efficient!—than operating 
your own branch. It gives you better 
**branch house service’’—but no lease, 
no labor pay-roll, no fixed expense! You 
pay on a “‘piece work’’ basis only, for 
goods actually stored or distributed. 


Our 32-page booklet 
explains the plan in de- 
tail. . . tells how hun- 
dreds of nationally-im- 
portant manufacturers 
(and many smaller 
firms) make use of A. 
W. A. service. Write 
today for a free copy. 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


2095 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


eventually form the basis of the real sales 
analysis because—in a company with many 
products, branch offices, salesmen and cus- 
tomers—the tabulating machine is the only 
economical method of developing permuta- 
tions and combinations of these card 
records to obtain significant facts. 

The next major step in Bock’s sales 
accounting plan is the series of monthly 
sales statistical reports. These monthly 
reports are made up from the invoices in 
much more detail. One breakdown lists 
cases and units sold for each territory. 
Product classifications are more detailed. 
Sales figures for each product classification 
are given for the month, and the year to 
date, for the current and previous year. 

Another report gives the sales of the 
same product classifications for the past 
month through the different channels of 
distribution. These distribution channels 
for the entire Diamond Crystal Salt line 
are jobber, direct retail, A & P stores, 
all other chains, bakery, bakery supply, 
drug and chemical manufacturers, other 
salt companies, dairy, meat packing, can- 
ning and preserving, confectionery and ice 
cream, flour mills, refrigeration and water 
softening, etc. 

A further report for analysis is the past 
month’s sales by the same product classi- 
fication in terms of each salesman. Thus 
the sales manager knows how each sales- 
man is keeping up to his month’s quota 
and his quota for the year to date. He 
also has this to compare with the same 
figures for last year. Because of the spe- 
cial requirements of the salt business, this 
information is further subdivided into 
three divisions—non-contract, personal 
contract and national contract sales going 
into the salesman’'s territory. Companies 
not having such special classification might 
substitute these headings: orders the sales- 


man receives by mail and orders taken 
himself that is, indirect or direct busine 

An important record for sales angh 
is the monthly tabulation of commog 
sales. This record gets down to individ, 
packages in the lines and gives the mops 
sales for each by districts. There are 
headings: quantity this month, and q 
tity of the year to date. Under quangj 
this month are listed the current sales 
the month, sales for the same month 
year, and, in the third column, the jy 
crease or decrease. Under quantity ye 
to date, sales are accumulated and similgy 
classified. This record serves to sh 
package trends and gives the individy 
trend of each package. It also tells iJ 
type of package called for in various ty, 
ritories. In the case of Diamond Cry, 
salt sales, it has shown a positive tre 
toward bulk sales in the last few ye 
in certain districts. 

This study of package trends is carrie 
further in a yearly record of each package 
sales history. The monthly sales of ex 
package in the line are determined } 
states and cities and listed month } 
month on large sheets, one for each pad 
age. The same record is kept for ead 
package by branch offices and by the cha 
nels of distribution out of each office, 

These two records offer the opportuni 
for thorough analysis. Why does th 
package sell better in certain territorig 
than others? Are local buying habits x 
countable, or have salesmen “forgotten’ 
that the package is in the line? Wha 
packages are ready to be dropped and wha 
new packages might take their place? etc 

By using this type of system in com 
bination with a standard costs analysis, 7 
complete set of profit and loss statistic 
are available, even down to the detail of 
profit and loss on each salesman. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912 

Of SALES MANAGEMENT, published semi-monthly 

at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1933. 

STATE OF New YORK, \ . 

County oF New York f 5°-: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Raymond Bill, who, having been: duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of SALES MANAGEMENT and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 


| agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 


date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 
Publisher, SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y 

Editor, Raymond Bill, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, A. R. Hahn, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager, Philip Salisbury, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding ‘one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INc., Bill Bros. Pub Corp., 

Caroline L. Bill, Raymond Bill, Edward 

man Bill, Randolph Brown, and J. B. Spillane, 

all of 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

The Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
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Chicago, Ill. H. G. Trine, R. A. Trine, T. D. 
Reid, J. H. Frohlich, P. R. Means, M. B. 
Aspley, all of Chicago, Ill. M. D. Aspley, 
J. C. Aspley, J. T. Kemp, all of Glencoe, 
Ill. E., ft Shanks, Evanston, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgages, 
and other security holders owning or holding | 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If the 
are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon tht 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, § 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contai 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge ané 
belief as to the circumstances and _ conditions 
under which stockholders and security holdes 
who do not appear upon the books of the com 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 4 
capacity other than that of a bona fide ownef; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe tha 
any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 


5. That the average number of copies of ead 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the datt 
shown above is oad 
(This information is required from daily publt 
cations only.) RAYMOND BILL, | 

Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1933. 

(Seal) Wha. A. Low. 

Notary Public N. Y. Co. No. 573. Reg. No. 
51334 - 

Commission expires March 30, 193) 
Certificate filed in Queens Co. No. 1091 


